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S Tee JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8 20 punctually. 
OLED HEIDELBERG. 
Translated by RuDOLF BLEICHMANN, from Wilhelm Meyer-Forster's Comedy, 
Kart Heinrich - - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 


E ATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
HET WALLER’S SEASON, 
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OMEDY 
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VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE. COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 
free on application. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 


comfort of passengers. 
Addvess:—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
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2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


WHITE HART HOTEL, WINDSOR, 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 

modernised, possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting 

some of the most beautiful scenery in England, and a neighbourhood rich 
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Telephone No. 6 WINDSOR. 
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THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, MAY 3oth, 


WILL CONTAIN 
AN INTERESTING FOUR-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


FIGHTING FIRE AT EARL’S COURT, 


showing the Evolution of the modern Fire-engine from the earliest Pumping 
machines, together with some of the latest Chemical Engines. 


THE RELIEF OF THE DISCOVERY. 


An interesting account of the Morning's voyage and the findir 


\ g of the Disc: very, 
Illustrated by photographs, etc., just arrived from the 


Antarctic. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN ART. 


By Mark Twarn, with illustrations by the Author. 
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as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Gossip of 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, ! 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

The Limitation of Bridge.—The rule which has just been 
passed by the Atlantic Club in Dover Street anent bridge 
debts throws some interesting light on the amount of 
money that may be won and lost at that fascinating game 
at the West-end clubs. The committee of the Atlantic 
Club has decided that not more than £500 may be debited 
to any one member in the course of a week, points being 


Window & Grove 


MRS. AND MR. LAURENCE IRVING 


Miss Mabel Hackney was married to Mr. Laurence Irving at a registrar's office on May 2, although the 
fact was only announced last week. Miss Hackney, who has been for several years in Sir Heny Irving’s 
Mr. Irving, who was 
educated for the diplomatic service, is Sir Henry's second son and was born in 1871. He adapted 


company, began her career as Miss Millard's understudy at the St. James’s. 


Sardou's Dante. He is an ardent Tolstoyan 


limited to 2s. witha maximum of £10 on the game. As 
befits a millionaires’ club the bridge limit of the Atlantic 
is far higher than at any other club. At the St. James’s 
£300 is the limit and at the Bachelors’ and Turf £200. 
The points are 1s.and £5 on the game, and the most a 
player can lose in a night’s play is about £100. No actual 
money, by the way, ever changes hands at these clubs. 
What is known as a card-room cashier is employed, whose 
duty it is to record the sums lost and won and to prepare at 
the end of the week a statement which is forwarded to the 
loser. If the debtor does not pay up by the following 
Monday he ceases to be a member of the club. 


A Boom in Straws.—The brilliant sunshine of 
last Friday created a demand for straw hats which 
the hatters were quite unable to cope with. Pinning 
their faith to the meteorological experts of the daily 
paper who: prophesied a continuance of unsettled 
weather they had made no preparation for the sudden 
blaze of sunshine which unexpectedly beamed on 
London at the end of last week. It isa mistake, by 
the way, to suppose that the hatter loves an early 
spring. What he makes by the extra sale of straws 
and panamas he loses in unsold bowlers, which 
seriously deteriorate in value before the autumn, 


London’s Road-breakers.—It was characteristic of 
the London road-breakers that they should have 
selected the height of the season to pull up the road- 
way at Piccadilly Circus. For the last week it has 
taken nearly an hour to make the journey from Picca- 
dilly Circus to the Hyde Park Hotel owing to the 
work of the excavator. At Hyde Park Corner on 
Friday over 150 omnibuses, cabs, carriages, and 
motors were stopped for ten minutes while the stream 
of carriages left the Park. To add to the confusion 
even the pathways were blocked in places by the tents 
and tools of the electricians, who have joined hands 
with the road-breakers in making that particular 
portion of London a terror for coachmen, 
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Making a Gentleman.—-In a recent action for damages Mr. 
Justice Darling attempted the difficult task of defining a 
gentleman. No man, according to the judge, is entitled to 
call himself a gentleman unless his grandfather, his father, 
and himself were entitled to bear a coat of arms, or unless 
he himself sufferei from gout. Personally I should have 
thought that the words, lady and gentleman, had long since 
been relegated to that large portion of Suburbia to whom 
every male or female of their own acquaintance is a lady 

- and gentleman. Ouida in one of her novels 
long ago declared that a duke’s friends are 
merely men and women, while the only ladies 
and gentlemen are the grocer, the laundress, 
and the butcher with their friends, and I am 
not sure that the novelist’s definition is not at 
least as accurate as the judge’s. 


The O.U.D.S. and ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” 
—The O.U.D.S. gave their yearly perform- 
ance last week. Such a general favourite as 
The Merchant of Venice gives the actors more 
opportunity than The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
which was given last year. This year’s per- 
formance is distinctly above the average. In 
addition to the high level of intelligence which 
we expect to see in the performances of this 
society there was at least one really remark- 
able piece of acting to be found in the Shy- 
lock of Mr. Forsyth (Christ Church). The 
Portia of Miss Muriel Godfrey-Turner was 
dignified and spirited in turn and the Antonio 
of Mr. Phillips (Queen’s) was excellent in its 
restraint and dignity. Lord Tiverton (New 
College) was unfortunate in having to take 
the part of Bassanio, to which he is hardly 
well suited, at such short notice, owing to the 
illness of Mr. Maude (B.N.C.), a name as well known in 
the theatrical world as that of Lord Tiverton’s father, Lord 
Halsbury is in the legal world. Lord Tiverton will also be 
remembered as the Mr. Oliver Bath (an open secret) who 
wrote Naughty Nancy. Of the other performers the best 
perhaps were Mr. Boissier (Balliol) as Launcelot Gobbo, 
Mr. Mackenzie (Magdalen) as Gratiano, and Mr. Hogg 
(Balliol) as Salarino. The music, specially composed by 
Mr. Monck (Magdalen), won well-deserved applause. I 
wonder how many of the players on the present occasion 


will find their way to the professional stage. 
| all 
= y f “af 
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Russell 
INTERNATIONAL FENCERS AT THE EPEE CLUB 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Bon de Saillard, J. Jenkinson, 
Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat (winner), G. C. Awdry, P. Ettlinger, R. Montgomerie; front 


row—C, Wilson, G. Breittmayer, E. Seligmann 


RE PAGE DK 


Miss Ellen Terry Herself Again.— Miss 
Ellen Terry, heavily overweighted as 
Ibsen’s Brunnhildic heroine, has become 
as playful as a kitten again in Much 
Ado About Nothing, which she put on at 
the Imperial on Saturday. As Beatrice ‘‘the Lady Nell,” 
as her enthusiastic devotees call her, becomes as young as 
she was twenty-one years ago, when she played the part to 
Sir Henry Irving’s Benedick, and her splendid gaiety carried 
us all off our feet. Mr. Oscar Asche’s Benedick is some- 
thing very different from Sir Henry’s; it is thoroughly 
bucolic, but it will serve. Mr. Gordon Craig’s mounting 
of the play is very beautiful and suggestive, full of sun and 
light and charm. Much Ado should fetch the town. How 
much wittier it is than the would-be humour of drawing- 
room comedy ! 


The World’s Gold.—An average-sized dining-room would 
contain all the gold that is in circulation as coin in the 
world. This calculation was made some time ago by a 
financier of considerable repute who delighted in working 
out intricate sums of this sort. Of course, all the gold coins 
in circulation or every coin in circulation by no means 
represents all the world’s wealth. For instance, it would 
be quite impossible for the Rothschilds to realise even half 
their capital in solid cash, but that fact does not make their 
capital one penny less valuable. 


Roadside Decorations—His Majesty must be a little 
wearied of the sight of those emblems of rejoicing which 
greet royalty whenever the King. goes to any public 
function. The flags and banners are always the same; the 
same red-clothed poles and the same wreaths and garlands 
are invariably in evidence at these royal functions. It seems 
as if the nation’s -stock of flags had been taken out once 
more to grace the royal route to Kew the other day, and 
made one wonder was it possible to vary them in any way. 
Surely there is room for some original idea in this direction. 


Many Happy Returns to—J/ay 27: Lord Teynham, 1867; 
Captain Arthur Foljambe, 1870. May 28: Lord Boyne, 1830 ; 
Lord Camperdown, 1841; Lord Maidstone, 1885; Sir Henry 
Tichborné, 1866. May 29; the Duke of Northumberland, 1846 ; 
Lord Listowel, 1833 ; Sir Henry Churchill Maxwell Lyte, 1848. 
May 30: Mr. Alfred Austin, 1835 ; Lord Cross, 1823. May 31: 
Lord Petre, 1858 ; Lord Monteagle, 1849 ; Lord Glasgow, 1833 ; 
Lord Stavordale, 1874; Mr. Stephen Coleridge, 1854. June 1; 
Princess Yolande of Italy, 1901; Lord Lang ford, 1848 ; Lord 
Gormanston, 1837; Lord Albemarle, 1858. June 2: Lord 
Villiers, 1873; Lord Guernsey, 1883; Lord Berwick, 1877; 
Mr, Thomas Hardy, 1840. 


THE DERBY COURSE. 
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A Popular Viceroy.— It would be 
a mistake to attribute Lord Dudley’s 
wide-spread popularity in Ireland to the 
fact that he is associated in the minds of 
the Irish people with the new Land Bill, 
As a matter of fact there never was an Irish viceroy less 
associated in the mind of the people with any particular 
political party than the present Lord Lieutenant.. Lord 
Dudley possesses a happy combination of two gifts which 
always win an Irishman’s heart He is a lover of horses 
and a hater of priggishness. Except at purely official func- 
tions at Dublin Castle he is less of the viceroy and more 
of the country gentleman than any previous representative 
of the English ruler. The Irish are a difficult nation for 
Englishmen to understand, but it may be taken as an axiom 
that Irishmen of all creeds and politics are constant in 
their dislike of a snob or a bore, and it is because Lord 
Dudley is so far removed from snobbery and boredom that 
he has won his way into the hearts of the Irish nation. 


Mr. Lowther’s Play.—Alexander the Great was a wise 
man. He cut the knot which had been ingeniously tied by 
Gordius, the Phrygian peasant. I venture to think that 
Mr. Tree ought to do the same with regard to a good deal 
of Mr. Lowther’s work, for the real point of the play is con- 
fined to the last act and is quite a brilliant idea in its way. 
The rest of it is mere scaffolding. Gabrielle Melville suggests 
to a man who wants to get rid of her that he should play at 
strangling her with her own hair. The temptation is too 
great for the man—who is characteristically played by 
Mr. Tree. He chokes her at the moment when his friend 
(Mr. Taber)—whom he wishes to save from her ensnare- 
ment—bursts into the room. Here there is a real thrill, but 
there is not more than ten minutes of it, whereas we have to 
sit in the theatre about two anda half hours. I am sure 
Mr. Lowther’s intention was much greater than his 
accomplishment. 


Coloured Dinners.—Of the many vagaries of fashions the 
giving of coloured dinners was one of the most curious; they 
are again being revived in New York, where recently a very 
wealthy lady gave a black dinner party. Each guest was 
dressed in black, the walls were papered and upholstered in 
black, and every dish served was black in colour. The 


. occasion of this dismal-coloured dinner party was brought 


about by the daughter of the hostess marrying against her 
parents wishes. Some years ago a gentleman on the 
night of the ‘varsity boat race gave a light blue dinner 
party, when the guests were all attired in the Cambridge 
blue and the dinner served on turquoise-blue china. 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE COURSE AT EPSOM SEEN FROM THE NEW STAND AT TATTENHAM CORNER 


fhe horseshoe course measures a mile and a half from starting point to finish. 


The direction taken by the horses is indicated by arrows. In the back- 


ground the position of Lord Rosebery’s seat, the Durdans, and other points are indicated. The view is taken from the new stand, which was described by 
Lord Rosebery in a preface to a book on Epsom as looking like a ‘‘belated bull ring” 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF THE DERBY 


Unrehearsed Scenes on Epsom Downs. 


uve ass OS 
a 


1, Buying a dolly for luck 2, The best way to see the Derby. 3, ‘‘Good morning, colonel.” 4, The stilt-walker. 5, The cocoanut-shy proprietor and 
his family. 6. A champagne lunch. 7, The stewed eel buffet 
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Bay Middleton’s Grave.—One of the 
most historic establishments in Eng- 
land so far as the turf is concerned is 
Danebury, Stockbridge. Famous as 
the home of the Days it was later 
occupied by the great Hampshire horseman, Tom Cannon, 
and within the walls of this house he brought up his 
no-less-renowned family of jockeys. Danebury is now 
in the occupation of Mr. W. H. Moore, so well known on 
the turf for his skill in the pigskin in the véle of a gentle- 


In the well-known horses’ cemetery at Danebury 


man rider. Near the homestead is a horses’ graveyard 
which is pregnant with racing lore. Under the shade of a 
leafy horse-chestnut tree lie the bones of the Derby winner, 
Bay Middleton. Few people who witnessed the race won 
by ‘‘ Bay” knew how near he had been to disaster prior to 
the event. The horse had done his morning gallop and had 
the customary meal. A few hours before the race was due 
to be run astable boy was bathing his legs. Foolishly he 
left the horse box fora few minutes and upon his return 
discovered to his horror that “Bay” had drunk the entire 
contents of the stable bucket! This was enough to ruin 
the chance of ninety-nine horses out of a hundred, but 
although he had actually “nobbled” himself the gallant 
horse managed to prove successful. 


Crucifix.—The famous mare, Crucifix, the winner of the 
Oaks and Guineas, also finds a resting place in this horses’ 
cemetery, as does Ruric, one of the best steeplechasers of 
his day. It will be remembered that the King when he 
was Prince of Wales met with shocking bad luck on the 
turf at the outset of his career. As if to accentuate it 
Counterpane, a most promising two-year-old belonging to 
him, fell down dead after passing the post at Stockbridge 
Races. Counterpane is buried within a few feet of Bay 
Middleton and Crucifix in this equine graveyard. 


The King and 
The Cheapest Item Ae D an ae 
[A correspondent of a daily paper says that in ce wr d e 
Roumania he paid 3s. 9d. for a sheep, while chickens a saath ous 
were 2s. 6d. a dozen and eggs five a penny.] scene of excite- 
ent on the 

‘Three-and-ninepence for a sheep sper 
Is indubitably cheap ; epee cous 
And I don’t tkink that my grocer I could cozen Bintan 4 ha 
To provide the best new-laid Maiestvish : 
To be purchased in the trade Dreher? 
Mead, _— prove 


At the price of twopence-halfpenny a dozen. 


And twelve plump and vernal chicks 
At a cost of two-and-six, 
Why the farmers all their profit must be dropping ; 
And I think I’ll emigrate 
To a little Balkan state 
Where one seems to get such reasonable shopping. 


successful. 
The King has 
already annexed 
the blue ribbon 
of the turf upon 
two. occasions 
—a remarkable 
record—with 


But perhaps though things are dear : 
: : the aid of Per- 


I am rather safer here, 


For these Easterns run to homicidal mania ; simmon and 
They are fond of war and strife, Diamond 
And I fear that human life Jubilee. What 
Is at quite the biggest discount in Roumania, made the 


A Derby-winner’s Grave. 


Howard 


THE GRAVE OF A FAMOUS DERBY WINNER, BAY MIDDLETON 
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successes all the more meritorious was 
the fact that they were both, like Mead, 
bred at his own stud and not purchased 
at auction or ‘‘ ready-made ”’ racehorses. 

: The foundation of the King’s stud was 
Perdita II., purchased by the advice of the famous Kings- 
clere trainer, John Porter, the price paid being £900. In 
a letter to the writer a short time ago the trainer of so 
many Derby. winners said, referring to Perdita, ‘‘ Tle 
stakes won by her produce and their value at the stud 
cannot be less than £200,000.” His Majesty's 
hobby is doubtless a paying one as during the past 
few years he has been credited with over £100,000 
in winnings. 

Jockeys’ Derby Fees.—So far as the rules of the 
Jockey Club are concerned a jockey is only entitled 
to £5 5s. in the event of his proving successful in 
the Derby with a fee of £3 3s. if he rides a loser. 
However, many of our leading horsemen receive huge 
retaining fees from wealthy turfites and ‘‘ presents” 
should they be victorious in important races. It is 
probable that the £3,000 paid to Daley, the rider of 
Hermit, is a record for the Derby, but numerous 
“thousands ” could be mentioned. 


Cricket Tragedies.— Within the last fortnight there 
have been two sad tragedies in the world of cricket. 
Poor Tom Emmett finished his unique career in an 
asylum and Arthur Shrewsbury in a moment of 
mental aberration took his own life. It is curious 
how many Nottingham cricketers have met with an 
untimely death. Scotton ended his life just as 
Shrewsbury did, Barnes died comparatively suddenly, 
while the only case of a cricketer being killed in 
first-class cricket was another Notts player, Summers, 
who died from the effects of a blow on the head from 
a cricket ball at Lord’s. Nottingham has produced many 
ereat cricketers, but none greater than Arthur Shrewsbury. 
Peace be to his ashes ! 


The Railways and Whitsuntide—The railways as usual 
are making special arrangements for the holidays :— 


The Midland Railway Company will run cheap excursion trains from London 
(St. Pancras, City, and suburban stations) to Dublin, Cork, Killarney, &c., for 
sixteen days, vid Liverpool, on Thursday, May 28, and vid Morecambe, on 
Friday, May 29; also to Belfast, Londonderry, and Portrush for Giant's Cause- 
way, vid Barrow and vid Liverpool, on Thursday, May 28. On Whit Monday, 
June 1, cheap excursion trains will be run to St. Albans, Harpenden, Luton, 
Bedford, and Kettering for one day; to Leicester, Loughborough, and Nottingham 
for one, two, or three days, and to,Birmingham for one, two, four, or five days. 
To Manchester (for the races) and to Stockport, Nottingham, and Sheffield 
on Tuesday night, June 2, for four days, and on Thursday (midnight), June 4, for two 
days. To prevent inconvenience and crowding the booking offices at St. Pancras 
and Moorgate Street stations will be open for the issue of tickets all day on Friday 
and Saturday, May 29 and 30, and tickets to all principal stations on the Midland 
Railway and beyond will also be issued beforehand at any of their City booking 
offices. The tickets obtained at these offices will be available from St. Pancras 
Station and will be issued at the same fares as charged at that station and dated to 
suit the;convenience of passengers. 

For the convenience of those who may wish to obtain information or procure 
tickets beforehand, thereby 
avoiding delay and trouble 
at Waterloo and other rail- 
way stations, the London 
and South-Western Rail- 
way Company will keep 
open their London offices 
during the evenings of 
May 27, 28, 29, and 30 for 
the sale of holiday, ordi- 
nary, and steamboat tickets 
to all parts, including the 
West of England, Wey- 
mouth, Swanage, Bourne- 
mouth, Southampton, 
Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, 
Channel Islands, and 
France. Programmes giv- 
ing full particulars, also 
Illustrated Guide and 
Official List of Seaside, ~ 
Farmhouse, and Country 
Lodgings, can be obtained 
free at these offices or 
upon application to Mr. 
Henry Holmes, superin- 
tendent of the line, Water- 
loo Station, S.E. 

The Great Western 
Railway Company issue 
ordinary as well as ex- 
cursion tickets at their 4 
City and West-end offices, where ‘tickets can be obtained during the whole 
week preceding Whitsuntide. Tickets can also be obtained at Clapham Junction, 
Battersea, Chelsea, Kensington (Addison Road), Hammersmith, Acton, Ealing, and 
other suburban stations. Pamphlets containing full particulars of the Whitsuntide 
excursions, riverside bookings, and week-end arrangements will be forwarded by the 
company’s divisional officers, stationmasters, or town office agents on receipt of a 
post card stating the information required. 


ARTHUR SHREWSBURY, THE GREAT NOTTS 
BATSMAN 


Who ended his life May 19, 1903. As a batsman 
Shrewsbury had only one superior—W. G. Grace 
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The M.P.’s Play, “The Gordian Knot.” at His Majesty’s. 
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DRAWN BY Cc. A. BUCHEL 


MR. TREE AND MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE 


The Gordian Knot, by Mr. Claude Lowther (M.P. for the Eskdale division of \Cumberland), was produced at His Majesty's on Wednesday. The story centres round 


a wicked woman, Gabrielle Melville (Miss Nethersole). She entraps a young nobleman (Mr. Taber), who is saved by his devoted friend, Roger Martens, a deformed 
man’ (Mr. Tree), who strangles the woman (in the last act) with her own hair. She has suggested the deed herself by way of acting out a play which she is rehearsing 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 


Mr. Barry Pain is one of the most distinguished of latter-day humorists. His little book entitled ‘‘ Eliza” secured a large audience, who will, 
we believe, welcome another series of sketches from the same pen 5 


IV.—THE INVITATION. 


had biought Eliza as a present a packet of pale green correspond- 
ence cards with envelopes to match, the envelopes being 
stamped with the initial “ E.” in bronze on the flap. She said it was 
kind of me and thanked me and asked what she was to use them for. 

“ You will use them, as their name implies, for correspondence.” 

“7 never write to anybody except to mother and she wouldn’t 
half like it if 1 sent her one of those.” 

“ And why not?” 

“Looks too showy. Looks asif we’re spending money on luxuries ; 
and, of course, when she has to lend the money—well, that’s how it 
is.” 

“JT cannot admit,” I said, “that because your mother has occa- 
s onally obliged us as you say that she is therefore free to dictate to 
us what style we are to adopt in writing materials. But, however, 
there are other letters which you might write. It would be no 
bad thing if you practised the art of letter-writing a little more than 
you do; in fact, that was in my mind when | bought these cards.” 

“ Still, when you’ve got nobody to write to and nothing to 
say——-” 

“T can. tell you at once off-hand a letter which I wish you to 
write. Pagram is alone at present, his wife and children being at his 
mother’s. It would be a-kindness to ask him to come in to supper 
next Sunday.” 

“All right. 
letter-writing ?” 

“ Merely that I wish you to write the invitation. 
enough.” 

“ But why don’t you ask him yourself? You see him every day 
at the station. That doesn’t want any letter.” 

“There is a right way and a wrong way of doing everything, 


Certainly ask him. But what’s that got to do with 


That is simple 


Eliza. Invitations to dinner should be written, and should be written 
by the hostess. Strictly speaking, three weeks notice should be 
given.” 


“His wife and the kids will be back before then. 
said next Sunday.” 

“Quite so. I don’t press the point about the notice. 
must certainly write the invitation.” 

“ And what am I say ?” 

“The correct form would be to say that you will be pleased to 
have the pleasure of his company at supper on Sunday next.” 

“All right. It beats me how you ever came to know these things, 
seeing what you are and always have been.” 

“Then you will take one of those cards at once and ——” 

“T can’t do it now. Iwas going through the wash when you 
called me down and | like to finish one job before I begin another. 
And the way that steam laundry tears everything to rags is something 
wicked. I do believe I shall have to give them up.” 

However, she promised to write the invitation first thing next 
morning, and with that | had to be satisfied. 


Besides, you 


But you 


On my return from the City next day I called up the stairs, 
“What about that letter, Eliza? Have you done it ?” 

‘“What do want to ask for? I said I would, didn’t I? Of course 
I’ve done it.” 

I stepped into the dining-room and there on the table by the ink- 
stand lay Eliza’s l-tter, unstamped, the envelope not even addressed. 
A little thing like that often makes me mad. It seemed as if the 
only way to get anything done was to do it myself. 1 addressed 
the letter, stamped it, and posted it, and then went up to have it out 
with Eliza. 

“Look here, Eliza,” I said, “I’ve got to speak to you rather 
seriously. It seems to me you’re going beyond the limit ; there’s 
more than one way of telling a lie.” 

‘Don’t you dare to use that language to me,” said Eliza. ‘“ Why, 
what are you talking about ?” 

“J asked you if you’d written that letter to Pagram. You 
said you had.” 

“So I-did.” 
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“But you’d not posted it. You’d not even addressed the: 
envelope. You might just as well not have written it.”” 

“Then it’s you and not me that’s telling the lies. Why | drop; ed 
that letter into the box with my own hands before you’d been gone. 
from the house an hour this morning.” 

“Dear me!” I said. “Then I’m afraid there’s been a mistake- 
somewhere ; I saw one of those green envelopes with the initial lying 
on the dining-room table. It was fastened up, and I naturally 
concluded that it was the invitation. What was-it then ?” 

“None of your business ; it was for the manageress at the- 
laundry. They’ve torn a lot of embroidery off—well, never mind— 
something of mine, and | wrote to ask her what she was going to do- 
about it.” p : 

“1m really extremely sorry, Eliza. I’m afraid I’ve been rather 
too hasty. I took it for granted it was the letter to Pagram, and }: 
addressed and posted it.” 

“What ?” 

“Tm afraid I posted it.” 

Eliza sat down. “ That’s all right,” she said, “1 write a letter to- 
a laundry about a particularly private thing and you go and_ post it 
off to-one of your men friends. Go it! Don’t ask me to look him 
in the face again though because [ won’t. Now go and get yourself” 
shut up in an asylum befoie you do any more harm.” 

Making every allowance for hcr irritation, which was perhaps not 
unnatural and even in a sense did her credit, that was not the way 
to speak to me, and I said so. She was asking me in rather a loud 
tone of voice if 1 would kindly hold my, silly tongue when the front 
bell rang. 

It was Pagram. He had got Eliza’s note, and said that as he 
happened to be passing he thought he would look in to thank us and 
say he’d be glad to wag a knife and fork with us on Sunday. In 
strict etiquette he should have replied in writing, and I do not 
quite like his familiar way of speaking, but still, I was very glad he 
called. 1 explained to. him my mistake and asked him to return the - 
letter unopened. “Asa matter of fact,” I said, “it was a letter of 
Eliza’s that simply had to deal ie 

“ Dealing with the character of a servant,” interrupted Eliza. 

It was a direct falsehood, but under the circumstances | let it pass. 


aN aN 


To an Old Copper Scuttle 


Do you ever guess, I wonder, 
All the passion you inspire— 
You, whose unattractive burden 
Fills my very hearth with fire? 


Will the glamour of your beauty 
Never, never be revealed ? 

Must I always waste my labours 
On a heart that will not yield? 


I would work for you and win you 
Radiance as bright as gold, 

But in spite of all my efforts 
You are mercilessly coaled. 


Though I daily pay you homage 
You are dull as dull can be, 

And my efforts to o’ercome you 
Always end in “ housemaid’s knee.” 


Yet through all life’s disappointments 
I am sent a ray of hope 
When bright spots in your existence 
Are achieved with Brookes’s Soap! 
A. R. G. Ma, 
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THE MASQUE OF MAYFAIR . 
Some of the Guests at Mrs. Adair’s Ball. 


Lafayette 


1, Lady Hothfield as a ‘Reynolds Picture" 2. Mrs. Leslie as a ‘‘ Valkyrie” 3, Lady lerne Tufton asa ‘“‘Watteau Shepherdess” 
4. Miss Nina Hill as ‘‘Charlotte Corday” 5, Lady Marjorie Greville as a ‘‘Butterfly” 6, Lady Ancaster as ‘‘Anne of Austria" 
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“WELSHER” 


‘A New Plan for Protecting the Racing Public. 


Commission Agents’ Guarantee Association, 
SAVOY MANSIONS, STRAND, LONDON. 


core \jV\/ elsher’? —a 


“ We are strongly 
gly 


person 
who runs off from 
a racecourse with- 
out settling or pay- 


ing his bets. (Per- December 31st, 1903, 


This is to certify that THE FIRM OF GRANVILLE AND Co. has 
been duly elected a Member of the above Association, and that the subscrip- 
tion in respect of such Membership has been paid for the year ending 


urging the advis- 
ability of having 
bookmakers legally 
recognised by the 
issuing to them of 


haps an allusion to licences. Were 
the alleged bad this much-to-be- 
faith of Welsh- desired consumma- 
men.)” Thus the tion to be attained 
dictionary definition lee Press 3 the public would 
of a word, the have the best pos- 
meaning of which Secretary. sible guarantee that 
is unfortunately but : . : : : they were dealing 
too palpable to the CauTion.—No Certificate ia genuine unless bearing the signature of TRE aap aa 
majority of those the Secretary, the imitation of which is a Forgery. | ns 
whgiee Specs A COPY OF THE TICKET WHICH IS NOW ISSUED TO ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKMAKERS nO ure t est 
Ever since men scheme for protect- 
began pitting their ing the public 


horses one against 

another there has been betting on the probable result of a race. 
Bookmakers, in one form or other, are probably as old as horse- 
racing, and records show that there were black sheep among the 
betting fraternity as far back as the days of Good Queen Bess. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century “ welshing,” as a 
profitable occupation, probably reached its zenith. Thieves and 
sw.ndlers flocked in their hundreds to all our race meetings, where 
armed with little else than a satchel, a black and white check suit, 
and a white beaver hat they shouted the odds and offered a “ pony 
on the field” to all and sundry. Even now nearly every big race 
meeting brings its attendant crop of cases of “ welshing,” while the 
probity of most of those bookmakers who attend small meetings 
“over the sticks” may unfortunately but too well be doubted. 

Up to now but little has been done to stamp out “ welshing.” 
Occasionally one of the “boys” has been seized and half torn to 
pieces by an infuriated mob while other “ gentlemen welshers ” have 
narrowly escaped drowning in the nearest pond. The country J.P., 
too, before whom the “ welsher ” is usually hauled is in nine cases out 
of ten a sportsman himself, and being so does not usually err on the 
side of leniency. But for every “ welsher” who is brought to book 
one may safely take it that quite half-a-dozen escape punishment. 

It has been left for the bookmakers themselves to take up arms 
against the shady ones of their profession. Medical men, solicitors, 
engineers, and bricklayers all have their own associations for the 
protection of their mutual interest. Why not the bookmaker ? 

In rgo1 the leading “ bookies ” and turf commission agents in 
Great Britain bonded themselves together under the title of “ The 
Commission Agents’ Guarantee Association” against their three 
deadliest enemies—the “ welsher,” the “ bilker” or swindling backer 
of racehorses, and the faddists who under a generic “anti” title 
have adopted “ Thou shalt not” as their motto. 

It was to ascertain the actual aims and objects of the “C.A.G.A.” 
that the writer called on Mr. James Sutters, himself a commission 
agent and the secretary of the great bookmakers’ “combine” at his 
offices in Savoy Mansions, W.C. 

“Our greatest achievement,” explained Mr. Sutters, “has un- 
doubtedly been the compilation of a magnificent black list which con- 
tains the names, addresses, and full particulars of very many hundreds 
of ‘wrong uns ’— both backers and layers, although naturally that sec- 
tion of the volume devoted to ‘ queer’ backers is considerably larger 
than the one containing particulars of the ‘ welshing’ brigade. 

“Then the association hopes in time to raise the social status of 
its members, and some day we expect to be able to carry on our 
business on lines similar to those now in vogue on the Stock 
Exchange. As the law stands money may not be held in trust for 
either backer or layer, but the time may come when, in some such 
place as Flushing, a clearing house or bank may be formed in con- 
nection with the association in which money may be deposited and 
each person having a banking account there can have transactions 
with any member of the association up to the limit of his account, 
however small a sum that may be. 
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against itself,” con- 
tinued Mr. Sutters, “is for all members of the ‘C.A.G.A.’-—which 
is tantamount to saying every bookmaker in the United Kingdom 
who is solvent and of good repute—to have printed across the back 
of their betting tickets a copy of their certificate of membership. 
This certificate bears my signature, the imitation of which -is, of 
course, forgery. 

“We expect this innovation will prove of great service to the 
occasional backer and to all those who are not regular racegoers. 
The inexperienced ‘sportsman’ is far too often beguiled by the offer 
of preposterously long odds into parting with his money to a ‘ bilker,’ 
or as the ‘ boys’ themselves elegantly style it, a ‘ snide bookmaker.’ 

“Yes, the idea of starting this association was my own, and in 
obtaining the support of all the leading bookmakers in Great Britain 
I travelled more than 12,000 miles. 1 must not forget to mention an 
amusing incident that happened while I was visiting a certain large 
town in Yorkshire. I put up at the best hotel and was there intro- 
duced to a local magnate—the backbone of the borough bench. He 
dined with me, and after we had-drunk a few bottles of wine the 
conversation turned on racing. The great man offered to lay me 
even money against the favourite for the Leger, which was to be run 
on the following day. (As a matter of fact the horse at that time 
was a good 11 to 8 ov chance.) Failing any response he wanted to 
bet me ‘2 to 1 the field,’ but I was not having any. As it turned 
out the animal in question was badly beaten for the great race what 
time—so I subsequently learnt—the great J.P. was busily employed 
in dispensing ‘justice,’ fining eleven little street-corner bookmakers 
the maximum penalty of £5 with costs for betting on the race.” 

“Before 1 go would you mind giving me some particulars of the 
black list of which you appear to be so proud ?” 

“Tt was compiled more especially for the benefit of those 
members of the ‘C.A.G.A.’ who trade on the credit system. Each 
individual member is bound to furnish me as secretary with a 
complete list of his defaulting clients and their ‘references.’ All the 
names with full particulars appended are entered up in the black- 
listers’ book, which, however, is for my reference only. Members 
consult me if they desire to ascertain whether or no anything 


‘derogatory is known concerning the character of a would-be client. 


“The majority of our blacklisters are, of course, professional 
‘crooks’ and ‘sharpers,’ but you would be surprised if you could see 
some of the ‘good’ names that are undoubtedly bad. For instance, 
numbers of military men—members of crack service clubs—figure 
among the defaulters. One blacklister is a man of title who trains 
his own racehorses, while another is a society lady whose racing 
colours are very well known indeed. If you doubt my assertion just 
glance at this folio.” 

The writer scanned the list of names and was fascinated by what 
he saw, for there were blacklisters with addresses in Piccadilly, 
blacklisters whose chambers proclaimed them probable members of 
the Junior Bar, and titled blacklisters who had given as their “ head- 
quarters ” six or eight of the most exclusive and aristocratic clubhouses 
in London, 
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A SHORT STORY WHICH ANTHONY DID NOT WRITE 


By Albert Levering. 


Mr. Hope (loquitur): Even my own castle is not impregnable to the Black Michael: A short story? You shall have one without words 
editors. | will go to America and leave them to my defenders 


Rupert of Hentzau: A short story? My stories have much plot and Dolly of the Dialogues: A short story? Hope has fled and left only 
few words in them Despair, and yet—— 


<< un —— 


bs) 


i Pe 


Peggy: A short story? Will. it do to intrude on Mr. Hope again? Mr. Hope (loquitur): The only rest ison the sea. American editors 
have been even worse. Yet my defenders still support me according 
to the papers 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


am glad to see that my colleague who 
writes in another page on “ Current 
Gaines” has been advancing a solution of 
the amateur question in~ cricket which I 
advocated more than a year ago in “ Golf 
My proposal was to abolish 


and Golfers.” 


THE PARLIAMENTARY GOLF HANDICAP 
A fine drive by Mr. A. W. Soames 


all distinction between amateurs and _ pro- 
fessionals as the only satisfactory way of 
putting the paid “amateur” in his proper 
place, and I am glad to see that the sugges- 
tion, however startling it appears at first sight, 
is gradually finding support. 


if have never had any doubt that this is how 
the many difficulties and anomalies which 
occur in sport owing to the existence of the 
two classes of players will be ultimately 
removed. As soon as people realse that 
the amateur status is not only not any 
guarantee for the purity of sport but is 
actually the chief medium through which it 
is being debased, and as soon as it is 
admitted that a man may follow sport for 
his living and yet remain a gentleman, which 
seems a simple enough proposition, so soon 
will the present distinctions be dropped. 
When that is done all existing offences and 
anomalies will disappear automatically. 


Bt if you abolished the amateur status,” 

some one says, “all men would be 
professionals.” The answer is that they 
would be nothing of the kind. A man would 
be just as much of a professional as he chose 
to be, and he would suffer whatever social 
consequences might attach to the degree of 
his professionalism, The social order does 
not rest upon a definition but upon the 
natural gathering into sets and groups of 
those whose means, tastes, and pursuits are 
similar. The ballot boxes of clubs would still 
be a perfectly effective check on any whose 
standing or character did not commend them- 
selves to the general body of members, and 
men could still play the game with whom 
they pleased. 


Pee evil of the present definition is that it 
creates and perpetuates a false position. 


There is nothing degrading about following a _ 


sport professionally, but. it is offensive that 
men should be able to pose as amateurs and 
yet be to all intents and purposes profes- 
sionals, enjoying a social 
status from which the 
avowed professional is 
debarred. The sin of 
such men, however, is 
not in following a sport 
professionally but in 
doing it under false pre- 
tenice'si.c Lhe; sin sis 
against the definition 
and not against morality. 
If, therefore, you remove 
the definition you remove 
the offence, and_ sport 
will not be degraded but 
purified. 

hanks to the absence 


of gate money this 
phase of the amateur 


question has only an 
academic interest for 
golfers. But even in 


golf it is difficult to see 
that anything but good 
could result from the 
abolition of the amateur 
status as a defined 
position. It creates a 
great many anomalies 
and even hardships, 
and these are likely to increase as time 
goes on. It is nothing less than absurd that 
a man who has been a professional for a 
week or a month in his youth should be for 
ever barred from ranking as an amateur and 
that anyone who has carried clubs after attain- 
ing the age of fifteen should suffer the same 
punishment. It ought surely to be sufficient 
that a man can produce evidence that he 
plays the game for his recreation. 


highly interesting professional tournament 
which London golfers should not miss 
takes place at Enfield on May 29 and 30. 
Valuable prizes are offered by the Enfield 
Golf Club, for which Herd, Vardon, Braid, 
Taylor, White, Kinnell, Smith, and Hooker, 
the Enfield professional, will compete. On the 


29th the play will be by strokes, and the 
best four are to play off by holes on the follow- 
ing day for the chief prizes. As the tourna- 


‘ment takes place on the eve of the open 


championship the play will have peculiar 
interest as affording indication of the form of 
the leading players. The Enfield course has 


. lately been greatly improved thanks to the 


efforts of the captain, Mr. A. C. Young, 


@re of the most enterprising golf clubs in 

the neighbourhood of London is Hanger 
Hill. Following close on the big professional 
tournament the committee announces an open 
amateur meeting for June 6 and 9. London 
golfers who have not yet visited Hanger Hill 
should make a note of this fixture, for there is 
no better golf to be had and no prettier spot 
so near London. 


he difficulties which have hitherto stood 
in the way of the long-talked-of Ameri- 
can tour of a team of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Golfing Society have been satisfactorily 
removed, and it is officially announced that a 
team of the society will visit the States in 
August. The team will have a good time and 
the visit will do much to promote good golf 
and good feeling between golfers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Our American cousins 
will give a good account of themselves, for it 
they do not play quite so well as they fancy 
they play a great deal better than they often 
get credit for, and it will be good for both to 
find out exactly how matters stand. It is, 
perhaps, as well that the tour has been 
delayed since many of the American courses 
are now excellent and our own players will be 
at little disadvantage in playing over them. 


A remarkable feature of the opening rounds 
= of the parliamentary handicap, which 
were played at Rye on May 17, was the success 
of all the previous winners of the tournament 
who played with the exception of Mr. Tolle- 
mache, M.P., and Mr. St. John. Lord Newton, 
who won in 1893 and 1896, beat Mr. E. J, 
Soares, M.P., and Mr. J. F. Symons-Jeune. 
Mr, A. J. Robertson, the victor of 1899 and 
1900, beat Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., and Mr. 
Felix Skene. Mr. Badeley, who won in 1gor, 
beat Mr. Lough, M.P., and Mr. B. H. Fell, 
while last year’s winner, Mr. W. Younger, 
M.P., defeated Mr. Austin Leigh 
and the Hon. R. Greville. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY GOLF HANDICAP 


Sir H. Meysey-Thompson driving off the seventh tee 
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‘THE PARLIAMENTARY GOLF HANDICAP 
Legislators on the Links at Rye. 


MR. MARSHALL HALL, K.C., MEMBER FOR SOUTHPORT THE HON. ALFRED LYTTELTON, MEMBER FOR LEAMINGTON 


MR. C. E. HAMBRO, MEMBER FOR WIMBLEDON MR. HAYES FISHER, MEMBER FOR FULHAM 


MR. H. W. FORSTER, MEMBER FOR SEVENOAKS MR. A. W. NICHOLSON, CLERK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


9 
fi: is a great and noble thing no doubt to own some 
£40,000,000 sterling, 200,000,000 dollars, or 1,000,000,000 
of francs—to be what the French would call a milliardaire. 
A French millionaire is a mere pauper with £40,000, which 
if invested in the Transvaal loan will barely enable him to 
keep a motor car, without allowing for compensation to 
widows and orphans. It isalso a fine thing for the milliard- 
aire to have the sense of his obligations to the world at 
large and to go founding hospitals and scholarships and 
libraries. But even then the fortune that owns him pursues 
him with its fatal influence. As the philosophical swords- 
man, Jacquemin Lampourde, remarked from personal 
observation, it is strange to see how wealth stupefies a man. 
Having had (and lost) a bag of gold he was no longer 
surprised at the ridiculous density of intellect manifested by 
the victims or the employers of his infallible blade. 
I: is very hard to get money, up to a certain point; after 
that point is reached it is just as hard to get rid of the 
money. Luck never rains but it pours. Certain continental 
lotteries and lottery loans dispense a first prize that is a 
moderate fortune. Usually the big prize goes either to a 
peasant, who squanders it in reckless dissipation or is cheated 
of it by friends, or to a rich man on whose fortune it hardly 
makes a ripple. Unless a multi-millionaire goes mad he 
himself cannot, consistently with his nature, squander half 
his income. No doubt he might acquire a great influence 
in politics. But—especially if he be an American million- 
aire—he probably acquired his wealth by avoidance of 
politics and a wholesome contempt for them. He cannot 
ride two motor cars at once or sail in two yachts, live in 
two castles, shoot over two moors, or marry his daughter to 
two dukes. The only thing that he can do to any extent 
consistent with his wealth is philanthropy or phil-Andrewpy 


as it is coming to be called. 
it is probable, therefore, that the great millionaires, 
American and other, will more and more largely endow 
educational and philanthropic institutions. And it is 
perhaps as well that they should recognise their duty to give 
back to the State what they have got from it. The tariff 
laws of the United States are very largely responsible for the 
big fortunes made in that hive of millionaires; they shut 
out foreign competition and allow native combination to 


secure a monopoly. 
B" how poor and flat must be the satisfaction derived 
from philanthropy by the million. In the first place, 
every philanthropic benefaction must do harm as well as 
good. The endowment of poor students may enable a 
struggling genius here and there to find his opportunity ; 
but it is sure to favour the creation of déclassés—young men 
who are just able enough to be not quite able enough, ever 
hanging on to the skirts of learning. Philanthropy, 
charity, endowment, all mean the relaxation of the struggle 
for life, and while they may save some gifted natures from 
ruin they also tend to relax the fibre of many natures. Mr. 
Carnegie’s big gift to Scottish university students may 
enable the young philosopher to sweeten his ‘slender oat” 
with transatlantic molasses; but will he be the better for 
the syrup ? ; 


Rr. more true is this of the creation of public libraries. 

It is dangerous to make reading too easy and books 
too cheap. If we take the lowest point of view it is better 
that a man should buy the books that suit him, even if they 
are only sixpenny and not standard novels, than that he 
should turn over the pages of a great work in a free library 
and go away and forget what he has read, as he generally will. 
The mental food that suits his digestion he will accept and 
to some extent profit by. The reading that costs him 
nething and does not attract him enough to make him buy a 
book will have no effect on his mind. The only free public 
library that is fairly likely to do good is one composed of 
the elaborate works of reference which ordimary citizens 
cannot afford. They may consult the dictionaries and 
encyclopedias merely to solve puzzles and win prizes, but 
even that is research of a kind, and there is nothing better 
than research for the human intellect, except the artistic 
sense which helps us to make use of what we learn. 
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TE is not necessary for a lady novelist to heap scorn on 
Mr. Carnegie for his well-meant if monotonous founding 
of libraries. He does not do it for advertisement, for he 
must long ago have had all the advertisement to be 
extracted out of so mild a diversion. He is simply trying. 
to get rid of part of his enormous fortune without obviously 
and instantly pauperising the recipients of his bounty. He 
cannot help being a little blatant in his public utterances, 
but that is his nature. If he thinks that Great Britain and 
most of the other old states are destined to be absorbed by 
a triumphant trustocracy it is merely because he cannot 
distinguish greatness from bigness. How should he? At 
least he has learnt the truth that a big fortune is a big 
burden to be got rid of if it can be spent with credit. 
IE I were a multi-millionaire I should have very little 
confidence in the future of any institutions I founded, 
except, perhaps, in cheap (but not free) baths and wash- 
houses. There can be no doubt that cleanliness is a help 
to nearly everything that is good—except to the holiness of 
hermits as understood by some of them. But the better 
and nobler monks and hermits have kept their cells and 
caves bare indeed but clean; and anyone who has once 
tasted the delights of cleanliness without the discomforts 
that the poor have to go through to secure it will be proof 
against many of the grosser temptations. A man with 
ordinary healthy instincts will prefer a luxurious warm bath 
to a glass of beer if he can have either at the same price. 
B better than the gradual dissipation of millionaires’ 
fortunes by philanthropy would be the arrangement 
of matters so that society should not endow individuals 
with enormous sums and leave it to them to return the 
gifts. Each community regulates the acquisition and 
distribution of wealth to a certain extent in its own terri- 
tory. We donot allow a man to gain riches in certain 
ways or to spend his money on certain things because we 
hold, rightly or wrongly, that such acquisition or expendi- 
ture would not be for the good of the community. We 
shall probably come to the conclusion that it is not for the 
public good that one man should have too much money 
any more than we allow one man to have too much polttical 
power. A Rockefeller or Carnegie is indeed much more of 
a ruler in one way than is our King. The millionaire does 
not represent a nation or speak with the authority of an 
empire, but he can speak his own words and consult only 
his own views. A constitutional king is great as the repre- 
sentative and servant of his nation. We have found it 
dangerous to our community to allow our sovereigns to 
enforce their own will as distinct from that of the nation. 
S° too, we shall probably come to the legislative paring 
down of huge fortunes. It will only be another step 
in a process already begun. We have progressive death 
duties, we have been nibbling at progressive income taxes ; 
we have only to carry the tendency further. After a certain 
time no one man will be allowed to possess, let us say, more 
than £1,000,000 in his own power; anything above that he 
must either distribute to others or administer, if he wants 
to retain it, on behalf of the State. 


No more the peaks of gold or guilt 
Must rise to such a sheer point ; 

The State unbuilds the Vanderbilt, 
DisMorganises Pierpoint. 


The Kings of pork and steel and oil 
Shall sink to mere civilians, 

The State, for which they did not toil, 
Shall garner in their millions. 


As cottagets who feed and spare 
‘The bees to brew them honey, 

The State will keep the millionaire 
To work and make the monéy. . 
We need not curse the trusts and rings 

With language tree and fervent; 
The king of gold like other kings 
Must be a public servant. 
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HENRY IRVING AS “ DANTE ”—By S. H. Sime. 


Nay, then, what flames are these that leap and swell 
As 'twere to show where earth's foundations crack, 
The secrets of the sepulchres of hell 
On Dante's track.—Swinburre 
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A DOUBLE EVENT 


A Story of the Derby. 


“ Pridge, bridge, bridge from morn till dewy eve,” hummed Captain 
“Pop” Randall improvising. ‘ ’m just about full of it.” 
“Some people are shockingly bad losers,” soliloquised pretty 
Sadie Curzon as she coaxed a wandering tendril of auburn hair into 

its proper place. 

“{t isn’t losing I mind so much,” objected Pop, “it’s the horrid 
bore of these eternal whist drives. I think I’ll run over to India and 
spend six months in the hi'ls for a rest.” 

“ You'd find it worse ‘here,’ yawned the Hon. Reggie Chetwynd, 
better known to his intimates as “ Pinky.” 

“It’s becoming a positive nuisance,” persisted Pop. “1 declare 
1 would sooner ride the worst jumper ever foaled over the Grand 

‘National course than play another hour to-day.” 

“Did you hear about them finding all the servants, from butler 
to parlourmaid, indulging in a bridge party at Lady Northup’s last 
week ?” 

“Yes, Temps, five a.m., and the cook won about a quarter’s 
wages off the head footman.” 

“They say the cook plays an excellent game,” chimed in Miss 
Curzon. 

“7 wonder they don’t ask her to join them upstairs then,” in- 
terpolated Mrs. Mansfield spitefully. “They play badly enough 
themselves, heaven knows.” 

“Come on, Pinky,” snapped Captain Pop. 
the Turf and see what’s won the City.” 

“Pity Pop bets so heavily and has such shocking bad luck,” 
mused Sadie Curzon aloud. Sadie had known the handsome and 
popular captain since childhood, and it was only a question of 
money which prevented them from marrying. They were not en- 
gaged. They were, however, always together, and there was 
between them that almost indefinable something—a tacit but 
unspoken understanding—which frequently exists in similar cases. 
It was common property that the captain betted heavily. The 
previous year had been a disastrous one for him on the turf, 
and commencing with Ascot—-which had] ived up to its reputation 
for the downfall of favourites, and where he had been plunging, 
right up to the Manchester November Handicap—he had not 
known what it was to have a winning week, The present year had 
proved no better, and things financially were with him looking black 
indeed. Sadie, who was an orphan, had only a slender income, and 
it was a matter of wonder to her friends how she managed to dress 
and make the show she did on so meagre a sum. However, that 
was her business. Certain it is the points at bridge were never too 
high for her, and she had frequently been known to have a thousand 
pounds on ahorse, This was, indeed, the secret of her comparative 
wealth said many of her lady friends. Sadie was a keen turfite. 
There was little to wonder at in this as her father when alive bred 
his own racers and had cut rather a prominent and not unsuccessful 
figure on the turf. She was a veritable walking Ruff’s Guide and 
could rattle off long pedigrees and the winners of big races with the 
glibness of a sixteen-year-old school miss counting twenty in French. 
The men usually referred to her when a racing fact or date was in 
dispute. 

“ What’s Pop backing for the City ?”” queried Mrs. Mansfield. 

“ Kingfisher. I heard him say he’s got £3,000 on.” 

The men sauntered down to the club. Pinky walked over to the 
tape machine, busily ticking the latest news, red-hot. 

“The result’s just coming through,” he said to the captain as 
he picked up the long slip of paper slowly coiling itself into the 
wicker basket. “ 3.35, City and Suburban result.—Ham Common, 1 ; 
Kingfisher, 2; Kettledrum, 3. Won by a short head ; length between 
second and third.” 

“It’s not a bit of use kicking against the pricks, Pinky,” groaned 
the captain as he dropped into the nearest chair. “I’m dcad out 
of luck! Ivs these infernal heads and necks that beat me. I was 
unluckily beaten in the Lincoln Handicap a neck for £25,000, in the 
Grand National another neck for £10,000, then next day in the 
Liverpool Cup a short head for £6,000.” 

“You ought to back giraffes ; surely their necks would be long 
enough to win for you,” flippantly suggested Pinky. ‘* Never mind, 
old chap. Cheer up! Let’s have a peg, for I’m as dry as a kiln. 
Why don’t you try a few tips from Stablemouse,” continued Reggie 


“TLet’s run down to 
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picking up the Sfortsman and glancing at the column devoted to 
the advertisements of the tipping fraternity. “Here’s a list of 
winners he’s given since Lincoln as long as your arm, and here— 
I’m jiggered if he does not give Ham Common publicly in big 
letters for the City and Suburban to-day, and the winner is quoted 
at 4o to I in this morning’s betting.” ? 

“My dear good chap, I followed Stablemouse’s tips a good deal 
last year, and they nearly broke me; that is, 1 had his tips for five 
months, and nearly all the horses [ backed lost, and those I omitted 
to back won at long prices. I could zo¢ bring myself to back them. 
They were such rank outsiders.” 

“Well, your losing was not Stablemouse’s fault.” 

“No; I grant you that.” 

“Tisten to this, Pop. This is part of his advertisement to-day : 
‘All sportsmen may invest on Ham Common for the City and 
Suburban to-day fearlessly. Never mind the long price. My selec- 
tion will romp home an easy winner and astonish all students of 
form. Gentlemen requiring sound intelligence for the Derby should 
send a postal order for £5 to Stablemouse, who is in possession of 
extraordinary information about a rank outsider for the blue ribbon ; 
absolutely genuine, and worth £100 instead of the ridiculously small 
sum mentioned. Don’t delay. Post £5 immediately to Stablemouse, 
54X, Piccadilly, W.’ What d’ye think of it, old man?” 

Captain Randall pondered thoughtfully. Although hard hit and 
passing through a long run of shocking bad luck he had plenty of 
pluck. He had not, however, the same superfluity of money, and 
unless the fickle goddess smiled upon him pretty quickly he would 
be at the end of his tether. 

“ Blessed if I don’t give the beggar another trial, Pinky!” he 
suddenly exclaimed. ‘it may change my luck—it can’t make it 
much worse,” and suiting the action to the word he, on the club 
paper and under an assumed name, enclosed the requisite “ fiver” to 
the knowing Stablemouse for his Derby tip. 

In due course a letter was handed to him by the club porter. 
Stablemouse therein strongly advised him to back Watercress for 
the forthcoming Derby, both to win and also for a place. 

Now Watercress was the darkest of dark horses. He had never 
yet run in public and had not been even so much as mentioned in 
the betting. In fact, it is doubtful if one racing man in a thousand 
had heard the horse’s name. 

The information proffered by Stablemouse was, however, so 
strong and so very definite that Pop decided to foilow his informa- 
tion. He did not, however, intend to back the horse to finish in the 
first three as advised by the tipster, but only to win. He had no 
difficulty in securing the long odds of 100 to 1 against Watercress, 
and with various bookmakers he cleverly laid out £3,000, placing 
small sums with substantial men all over the country so his invest- 
ments did not attract much attention, thus standing to win the huge 
sum of £300,000 by the horse’s success. The bookmakers, who 
had not laid the horse to anyone else, were prepared to go on. But 
Captain Pop Randall had gone to his limit. The result meant to 
him either going abroad—or Sadie. 

The eventful day arrived, and it was a merry, happy-go-lucky 
party that coached down on a gloriously sunny June day. 

Sadie Curzon was there in the smartest of frocks. All the way 
down she vowed she was going to bring off a big double event before 
the day was out. 

“ Voltaire, the favourite for the Derby, is one of them,” she 
laughingly vouchsafed to their queries, but the other one would keep 
for the drive back, she said. This was all the information she would 
give them. 

Pop was sitting next to her, trying his best to conceal the volcano 
raging within him. Laughing and chatting they exchanged the 
customary badinage with pearlied costers and the brake-loads of 
jolly cockneys they passed on the road, and, dust-laden, they dashed 
helter-skelter up the hill behind tke team, beautifully handled by 
Pinky Chetwynd. 

Several of the occupants of the coach, including Captain Randall 
and Sadie Curzon, had engaged a box, and after enjoying their 
lunch, for which the drive down had given them a famous appetite, 
they sauntered across the course to the grand stand to see the 
Derby run. 
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Gaunt Foreigner: | am an old Pole 
Rustic: Ah! you look like it 
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From the roar of the ring they could hear that Voltaire was a muscles of their cheeks were drawn, their mouths tightly puckered 
good favourite at 5 to 1. Watercress was not even mentioned in up, their eyes stared. 
the betting—a thoroughly despised outsider. True it was that he had Crash, crack, banged their whalebone whips like pistols shots as 
greatly shortened in price as in the over-night club betting reported they struck their horses’ flanks with slashing blows. It was indeed 


in the Sportsman he ; 
ae The Royal Academy Artists—Mr. Wyllie at Home. 
100’s Pop had secured 
for his money. 

They soon paraded 
and cantered with the 
result that the favourite, 
Voltaire’s, fine sweeping 
action was so much 
admired by the cog- 
noscentt that he was 
backed down to 3 to I. 

Sadie was standing 
beside Pop as_ they 
cantered. 

“ Watercress went as 
well as anything, bar 
the favourite,” she ob- 
served to Pop. 

“Glad so good a 
judge as you should 
think so,” he laconically 
observed. “ Fact is, I’ve 
backed the horse to win 
me £300,000, and if he 
doesn’t win I’m abso- 
lutely ruined.” wen 

“You've backed 
Watercress!” she al- 
most screamed. ‘To 
win —you—— What 
possessed you?” 

“Simply this,” and 
he handed her Stable- 
mouse’s letter of advice 
which he had in his 
pocket. 

Had he not had his 
race glasses glued on 
the horses, for they 
were at the starting post 
now, he would have 
seen her gasp as she 
caught sight of it. 

‘““ They’re off !” came 
the thunderous roar 
from the stands as the 
barrier went up. Com- 
parative silence reigned 
as the horses filed past 
Tom Sherwood’s  cot- 
tage, sailing through the 
furze and making the 
best of their way to 
the famous Tattenham 
Corner. Then the yells 
of the thousands of on- 
lookers commenced. 
Voltaire was first round 
the corner. 

“The fav’rit for a 
thousand!” yelled a 
leather-lunged _ bookie. 
* He's] wonuer it. inva 
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walk !” he roared. MR. WILLIAM LIONEL WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
4 “ ” 
Passing the “ Bell Mr. Wyllie is one ot our most distinguished sea painters. Two of his best-known pictures are entitled 
something In yellow “The Winding Medway" and “ The Liner’s Escort.'' He is represented in this year’s Royal Academy 


shot out from the ruck by ‘‘ Peace Driving Away the Horrors of War,’’ ‘A Stiff Breeze,” ‘‘ June ist, 1902: Peace Proclaimed,"’ 

jedached and ‘‘The Hub of the Empire.’’ Mr. Wyllie is one of two artistic brothers, for Mr. Charles Wyllie 
anc ashed up to the also exhibits at the Royal Academy Exhibition and is one of the most talented members of the artistic 
favourite’s quarters, staff of the Sphere newspaper 


A splendid race en- 


a soul-stirring race. The 
thoroughbreds’ _ nostrils 
dilated, their staring 
eyes shone with living 
fire as they struggled 
with every nerve and 
sinew in their bodies 
gamely for victory. 

Another - stride! 
The vast throng quivered 
With the intensest ex- 
citement as the horses, 
locked together, flashed 
past the winning post. 
Which had won? Ina 
second Voltaire’s num- 
ber was hoisted in the 
frame; the favourite 
had beaten Watercress 
by the shortest of. short 
heads and pandemonium 
was let loose. 

Sadie turned to the 
now ruined Pop, who 
looked more like a 
corpse than a_ living 
being. 

“Come with me,” 
she said. Mechanically 
obeying her they walked 
by the back way to the 
paddock, and when they 
had reached one of the 
quietest spots in that 
ever-beautiful enclosure 
she said to him, ‘I 
want to introduce you 
to my dear friend, Mr. 
Stablemouse,” and 
laughing merrily she 
bowed mockingly. 

SV OUblsuee ene reaeX= 
claimed, startled out of 
his lethargy. 

“None other, Pop. 
I had to do something 
to increase my income. 
I had some genuine in- 
formation about Water- 
cress, and as I do not 
believe in sending out 
favourites I advised my 
clients to back him each 
way. I’ve had a re- 
markably good year, 
and every penny I have 
received from my ad- 
miring clients and every 
penny I have won during 
the year I had on the 
favourite for to-day’s 
race. I’ve won a regu- 
lar ton of money; I’m 
a rich woman. Pop, 
you and I have known 
each other since we were 
children, There were 
twenty-nine days in 
February this year and 
’'m going to take ad- 
vantage of the extra 
day. Pop, will you 


sued and Pop was ghastly pale as he watched the race, for the horse marry little Stablemouse ?” she queried bewitchingly. 
was Watercress. . : : : : : : 

Ding-dong they pelted towards the winning post—one second The party going home on the coach that night was a merry one, 
Voltaire was in front, then Watercress. The jockeys’ faces were and Sadie Curzon was heartily congratulated by everyone upon 
almost demoniacal so great was the intensity of their efforts ; the landing her big double event. 
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Royal Teetotallers. — The 
Prince of Wales though not a 
teetotaller is a very moderate- 
drinker and was actually some 
The 


Crown Prince of Denmark for 


years ago a total abstainer. 


several years never tasted any 
alcoholic stimulant, and the Czar 
rarely drinks any wine except at 
dinner and then takes very little. 
The Emperor of Japan is a total 
abstainer and at one time made 
it a rule that everyone about his 
Court should be one also, an in- 
that 
removed a short time ago. 


convenient restriction was 


The Two Edwards.—Though 
different in many respects Sir 
Edward Carson and Sir Edward 
Clarke 
characteristics. 


have many common 
To each is given 
the gift of tongues and both have 
an extraordinary influence over a 
jury. Both Sir Edward Carson 
and Sir Edward Clarke have con- 
siderable distinction in political 
life, but both prefer politics to law. 
In personal appearance the Sir 
Edwards widely differ. The Irishman is tall 
and lean with a long-jawed, clean-shaven, pale 
face lighted up by a brilliant pair of dark 
The Englishman is short, thick-set, 
and wears whiskers. 


eyes. 


Racing in Dublin.—The Phoenix Park 
meeting was a most successful and enjoyable 
racing fixture, albeit the wind was a trifle cold 
and overcoats and wraps were somewhat in 
Lord and Lady Dudley arrived 
early in the day accompanied by Mr. Gerald 
Ward and Mr. Lionel Earle. Lady Dudley 
has completely recovered from the effects of 
her recent illness and looked extremely well 


evidence. 


and charming; she was talking a great deal 
to Lady Milbanke. Lord Dudley looked a 
little careworn and thoughtful, and doubtless 
has ascertained the fact that the position of 
Irish Viceroy is not entirely a sinecure. 


The Prime Minister at Home.—One of 
the most brilliant events of the season was 
the reception given the other night by Mr. 
Balfour and his sister at Downing Street, 


SOCIETY IN 


Week by Week. 


LADY MILLER AND HER LITTLE DAUGHTER 


Lady Miller is the wife of Sir William Miller and a daughter of the late 


Mr. Charles Manning of Prince’s Gardens 


when the best-known and most distinguished 
personages in London were present. Lord 
Rayleigh was to be seen discussing the profits 
of dairy farming with Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Lord Hugh Cecil was chatting pleasantly 
with the Duchess of Devonshire. The em- 
bassies were well to the fore, all the ambas- 
Lady 
Lansdowne and Lady Howard Vincent, both 
looking their 


sadors wearing their different orders. 


extremely handsome, wore 
brilliant diamonds, 


Enterprise at Homburg.—The town of 
Homburg has always shown itself an enter- 
prising little place in the way of catering for 
the amusement of its visitors and especially 
its English visitors, who set the tone of 
Homburg in this matter. Homburg was the 
first foreign town to start golf links, and well 
have they been patronised. The only grumble 
was that they were too small, being only nine 
holes. The Kur directorate, however, de- 
cided last autumn to give enough ground in 
the public parks to complete the eighteen-hole 
course, and the links are now fully laid out. 
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A Curious Mistake.—Quite a 
number of people are under the 
impression that the Duchess of 
Buccleuch is known amongst her 
intimate friends as “ Tiny,” and 
the error has somehow crept into 
newspapers that are usually more 
accurately informed. Somebody 
has evidently confounded the 
duchess with her intimate friend, 
Miss Charlotte Thynne, who is 
about the same height and colour, 
and at a distance might easily be 
mistaken for her grace. Miss 
Thynne usually lives with her 
brother, Colonel Thynne, at 
50, Cadogan Square, but spends 
a great deal of her time with the 
duchess. They are, indeed, life- 
long friends, and Miss Thynne, 
besides being constantly about 
with her grace, helps a great deal 
with her She 
seems. quite as devoted to her 
brother, by the way, as the colonel 
was to his father, the late Lord 
John Thynne. Lord John, at 
one time a popular canon of West- 
minster, became quite blind in his 
later years, and it was a beautiful sight to see 
how tenderly the colonel used to lead him 
about and look after him. 


correspondence, 


Lafayette 


A Popular American.—Miss Whitehouse, 
whose marriage to Baron Constantin Ramsay 
will shortly take place, is one of the many 
popular Americans in this country, where she 
has spent a great part of her life, her father 
and mother—Mr. and Mrs. FitzHugh White- 
house—having rented many large places in 
England. They are now settled at Farn- 
borough Hall in Warwickshire, a very fine 
place with extensive grounds. Some years 
ago Mr. and Mrs. Whitehouse took Thornton 
Hall, Stony Stratford (if I mistake not, the 
seat of Mr. Harry Cavendish, the well-known 
explorer, and who has been latterly associated 
with the curious planchette case). Mr. White- 
house and his daughters were frequently to be 
seen among the followers of the hounds in 
that part of the country, and their mounts 
are usually the best in the field. Thornton 
Hall was the scene of a brilliant ball during 
their tenancy. 


IDEUR VILALOEI I x 


Royal Movements.—The King and Queen 
will go to Windsor at the end of the week in 
order to spend Whitsuntide there, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at the same 
time will be at Frogmore. There is to be a 
series of large dinner parties at the castle 
during this visit, and to them several of the 
neighbours will be invited. The 1st Life 
Guards are now quartered at Windsor, and 
among the officers are several elder sons of 
peers who will be included in the royal parties. 
If the weather is fine enough there will be 
a boating picnic on Whit Monday on Virginia 
Water, starting from the fishing temple on 
the north-west shore of the lake. The Duke 
and Duchess of Teck will be at Henry III.’s 
Tower in the lower ward. 


Ascot Prospects.—Lord Churchill, who is 
acting as the King’s representative in the 
matter, has received more than the usual 
number of applications for vouchers for the 
royal enclosure at Ascot, and the work of 
sorting and considering them is very great 
and complicated. They amount to many 
thousands, and the enclosure would certainly 
not hold all the applicants. Very curious are 
the reasons put forward for a claim to a 
voucher. Americans seem to think that being 
an American is quite enough in itself as a 
plea, but they usually add a statement of the 


Speaight 
LADY VICTORIA GRENFELL AND HER ONLY 
DAUGHTER 


Lady Victoria is the eldest daughter of Earl Grey 
and married Mr. Arthur Grenfell two years ago 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


amount of their property and a list of 
titled friends. Other people put forward the 
amounts they have given to 
charities or to politics or the fact 
that at some remote period they 
have met some distant cousin 
of Lord Churchill himself. 


The Czar’s First Minister. 
—The greatest man in Russia is 
undoubtedly M. de Witte, the 
Minister who discovered Man- 
churia and a policy; yet M. de 
Witte was not always noble. 
He was, indeed, once a goods 
clerk in the office of a railway 
company, but he has risen. 
The late Czar discovered him, 
and after the manner of auto- 
crats trusted wholly the man of 
his choice. The trust was 
justified in the event ; hence the 
financier’s present eminence. 
But once he nearly fell. It is 
a romantic story, not without an 
element of tragedy if one allows 
the imagination to colour its 
bare details. Madame de Witte 
was also a financial genius and 
speculated on ’Change—people 
said on the strength of infor- 
mation gleaned from confiden- 
tial sources. However that 
may be, some railway men who 
were ruined by her operations 
got the ear of the Czar and the 
Minister had to choose between 
love and ambition. Love lost ; 

the wife was divorced, and 
therein lies the tragedy. 


A Distinguished Foreigner.— 
Apropos of Countess Lutzow’s “at 
home” on Wednesday there is a story 

€ that the clever countess when she 
lived in Chesham Place had an ingenious 
method of signalling to her intimates on 
the days when she was “not at home.” 
A large china pug in the balcony 
afforded the necessary hint to disregard 
the servant’s formula and come in for a 
gossip. Her husband is a very learned 
Austrian noble attached to the Court of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph as cham- 
berlain. He has a fine sporting estate 
in Bohemia, where they entertain large 
shooting parties at his Chateau de 
Zampach during the season. The count’s 
hobby is Bohemian history, of which he 
probably knows more than any other 
man living. ‘The countess is very fond 
of music and generally manages to 
secure a musical lion for her parties. 


A Royal Lineage.—Lord Elgin, who 
celebrated his fifty-fourth birthday last 
week, is descended from one of the most 

ancient Scottish families and can claim a 
common descent with the Royal Family 
through the earls of Carrick and kings of 
Scotland. The 8th earl was a famous 
diplomat and went on two _ important 
missions to China, The present peer was, 
of course, Viceroy of India and acted as 
chairman of the Royal South African 
Commission. He married in 1876 the 
second daughter of Lord Southesk. 
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The Great Ball.—June 9 will be a red- 
letter day in the annals of the London Hos- 
pital, for on that night a big ball which has 
been arranged under the direct supervision 
of the Countess of Derby takes place at the 
Albert Hall. Royal etiquette does not permit 
of the King and Queen giving their names as 


F. Caswell Smith 


THE COUNTESS OF SHAFTESBURY 


Is a sister of the Duke of Westminster and wife of Lord 


Shaftesbury, whom she married in 1899 


patrons of the ball, but royal interest in this 
work is nevertheless very evident. The King’s 
three sisters—Princess Christian, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Henry of Battenberg— 
head the list of patrons, and one of them has 
signified her intention of being present at the 
ball itself. Quadrilles being all the rage now 
will on that occasion form one of the chief 
features of the ball, and Mrs. Arthur Paget, — 
who is an adept at these matters, has under- 
taken the whole management of the evening’s 
amusement, and the quadrilles are likely to 
be as successful and pretty as the many other 
ideas she has conceived and carried through. 
Fancy dress will not be worn, but all the 
pretty women and girls who take part in the 
dances will be dressed in white caps and 
aprons and will wear the colours of the country 
they represent. The excellence of the cause 
ought to ensure the ball generous support. 


The Flowers of May 


The flowers of May, at any rate, 
Are here at last, and day by day 
Fresh charms the meadow-lands display, 
The dearer that they come so Iate. 


And yet, ’tis strange, I sometimes hate -- 
I know ’tis not the thing to say— 
The flowers of May. 


’Tis when the ladies titivate 
Their hats with them, and in one’s way 
Sit stubborn at the matinée, 
’Tis then that I abominate 
The flowers of May. 
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LADY ISABEL INNES-KER 


Is a sister of the Duke of Roxburghe 
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Lallie Charles 


MISS GHITA STANHOPE 


Is a daughter of Mr. Henry Stanhope, Lord Stanhope’s brother 
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MRS. MONRO WALKER 


Is the wife of Mr. J. Monro Walker 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


House Cars.—If a house boat why not a 
house car? A few motorists already possess 


a roomy touring car with a removable top, 
the car being capable of conversion by day or 
night into a caravan with comfortable sleep- 
A tour in a house car through 


ing bunks 


Mental Fatigue and Motor-driving.—Any- 
thing above twenty-five miles an hour induces 
mental fatigue among many motor drivers. 
At this pace and upwards one must needs 
concentrate on the control, and such fixed 
attention is apt to prove a strain on hard- 


MISS DOROTHY E. LEVITT 


Who successfully completed the Glasgow to 


ON HER 12 H.P. GLADIATOR 


London non-stop run, losing 14 marks only ina 


distance of 412 miles 


England in summer and through Scotland in 
autumn forms an ideal holiday. Time will 
show a big development of the house car 
idea. 


Certificates for Chauffeurs. — The car 
owner is very much at the mercy of his paid 
chauffeur. Fines, heavy costs for collision, 
and accidents are the grist of the owner’s 
mill. A sense of absolute irresponsibility 
belongs to the average professional driver. 
Some chauffeurs have a driving conscience ; 
others have none. All know if they com- 
mandeer a car of a Sunday, fill it with their 
own friends, and smash up something or 
somebody the master has to pay the piper. 
For so the law rules. If an owner objects off 
goes Mr. Chauffeur and gets another place— 
probably with higher pay without any cha- 
racter from his previous employer. Such is the 
state of the motor labour market. Professional 
drivers’ licences, subject to “old offender” 
suspension, are the only remedy. 


A Car ‘‘Combine.” — Electric carriage 
manufacturers are conducting a fierce anti- 
number campaign, but they are just as 
fierce in insisting that petrol-driven cars shall 
bear a huge and unsightly number. It is a 
pretty little commercial combine or trust. If 
electric vehicles are exempt from numbering 
though petrol cars be compelled to wear a 


combination of big numerals on their front’ 


there will be a rush for electric carriages. But 
petrol car makers and dealers are not content 
with a “corner” of this character. If horse- 
less vehicles be legally numbered the trade is 
determined that no favouritism shall be shown 
to one particular branch. Share and share 
alike is the motor trade motto. 


worked or sensitive persons. To be a mere 
passenger on a high-speed vehicle without 
any responsibility as to rules of the road and 
possibilities of accident is peculiarly tiring 
to some temperaments. The attitude of 
“‘ expectancy ” and the idea of “ getting there” 
may induce nervous exhaustion. To such 
temperaments the moral is, slow down. 
Twenty miles an hour is quite fast enough for 
the excitable and highly strung. Such persons 
are not the stuff motor racers are made of, 


The Lady’s Footstool.—No lady can be 
really comfortable on a car without a foot- 
stool. It is an excellent wrinkle to have one 
or two of your watertight tool and accessory 
boxes covered with carpet or baize and used 
as footstools. Half the fatigue of motoring is 
banished by the use of a footstool. And you 
save considerable locker space by converting 
your accessory boxes into footstools, readily 
got at in case of breakdown or emergency. 


Slovenly Cars in the Park.—A fresh 
protest is nigitly being raised against the use 
of the Ladies’ Mile for all sorts of slovenly- 
looking motor cars and every condition of 
chauffeur. The writer a few days since saw 
a coatless mécanicien driving a car in its bare 
skin, z.¢., neither painted nor upholstered, up 
and down the Ladies’ Mile at 5.30, just when 
the crowd had gathered to see Queen Alex- 
andra come into the park. Power should be 
given to the park police to order such cais to 
“move on.” This sort of thing is done for 
sheer cussedness. 


High-power Scorchers.—Much of the 
scorching on the high roads is done by 
members of the trade experimenting with new 
and over-engined motor cars. At present no 
track exists whereon an experimental car can 
be “ tried out.” The Purley seven-mile race- 
course now nearing completion will help to 
purge the main roads of the trade scorcher. 
In the absence of a suitable testing ground he 
has no alternative to making experimental 
runs on rural roads. 


Motor Cycles and ‘‘Commercials.”—A 
movement is on foot to popularise the motor 
cycle among commercial travellers, whose 
sufferings under inadequate cross-country rail 
communications are severe, to say nothing 
of loss of time and business. A “trailer” 
attached might serve for his samples and 
personal luggage, and it is suggested that the 
trailer could also form the hand cart which 
the commercial gentleman hires on reaching 
a town in order to carry round his wares for 
local inspection. 


MR. BERT YATES ON HIS 24 H.P. 


Campbell & Gray 


HUMBER CYCLE 


Who completed the Glasgow to London non-stop run on May 13-14 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, 


THE TATLER 


AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


Musital Comedy.—The production of J 
Dahomey at the Shaftesbury increases the 
supply of musical comedy which now reigns 
at seven playhouses :— 


Strand - - A Chinese Honeymoon 
Gaiety - - The Toreador 

Daly’s -  - The Country Girl 

Prince of Wales's The School Girl 

Apollo - - The Girl from Kay's 
Shaftesbury - In Dahomey . 
Terry's - - My Lady Mol'y 


I am particularly interested in the matter by 
reason of the forthcoming production of the 
French comic opera, Amorelle, which Mr, 
Willie Edouin will put on at the Kennington 
Theatre, and of a conversation I have had 
with a powerful provincial manager as to the 
attitude of the country. I learn from him 
that the state of matters there is exactly like 
that in London. He assured me that there 
is a growing disinclination to witness not 
only serious plays but even the old-fashioned 
sort of melodrama. People want to be amused, 
not thrilled. In proof of this he 
cited the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the cheap music-hall, 
giving as it often does two per- 
formances a night. Several 
capitalists are making huge 
fortunes out of these places, and 
the building craze is likely to go 
on till it is, of course, overdone. 


Musical Come- 
dians’ Salaries. — 
Comic opera of the 
nice old kind, 1 was 
assured, is now unable to compete with 
musical comedy because the latter can 
pay bigger salaries. In London these 
salaries are being run up to enormous 
figures by rival managers and even capped at 
pantomime-time by provincial managers. The 
brightest musical comedienne of them all re- 
ceived no less than £250 a week in her latest 
pantomime at a big town, and it seems as if the 
prices had not reached high-water mark yet. 
Real talent does not lie buried in the country 
as it may once have done, for the clever people 
are quickly snapped up. 


Amateurs.—Incidentally I may add that I 
advised the manager to make a point of seeing 
amateur performances. It is sometimes my 
fortune to invade some out-of-the-way hall to see 
amateurs, and I am nearly always rewarded by 
coming across genuinely clever players. 1 should 
like to see the receipts of some 
of our musical comedies. I say 
‘receipts not profits, for the 
expenses are enormous. I be- 
lieve 1 am right in saying that 
The Country Girl, which has 
just gone into a second edition, 
has earned over £110,000 in 
town. Of how many productions 
by our great actors could that 
be said? My own feeling with 
regard to musical comedy is 
that a good deal of it is so 


“Hearts and Coronets.’—Fulham was the first 
part of London to see the new comedy, Hearts and 
Coronets, by Mr. W. F. Downing, which was produced 
by Mr. Aubrey Smith at Worthing on May 11. It 
tells a pretty story of a millionaire, Horace Jutt 
(Mr. Sidney Brough), with rough manners and a deli- 
cate heart, who falls in love with Lady Joan Gantaugh 
(Miss Beryl Faber), daughter of the Countess of Kenil- 
worth, at a country inn. Lady Joan is really in love 
with Aubrey Stanton (Mr. Nye Chart) and surrepti- 
tiously sends him £30,000. It is a comedy of kindness 
and is capitally played. Miss Beryl Faber is, of 
course, the sister of Mr. Aubrey Smith (“ Faber ” is the 
Latin form of the plebeian Smith) and the wife of 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, who can write “smart” dialogue 
with anyone. 


Mr. S. A. Cookson.—Mr. S. A. Cookson, 
who is playing the part of the French marquis 
in The Gordian Knot, has been at His Majesty’s 
since the opening performance of The Seats of 
the Mighty in April, 1897, and with two excep- 
tions—Ragged Robin and Rip Van Winkle—he 
has had a part in everything staged there by 
Mr. Tree. He began life on his own account as 
an architect in his native county of Lancashire, 
but finding in the measured regularity of building 
designs no great attraction he abandoned his 

plans one Saturday afternoon to appear 

an a pierrot with Mr. Louis Calvert’s 

ee company in The Corsican Brothers at 

ee _ «= Barrow-in-Furness on the following 

2 foam Monday night. He had done a lot of 

work previous to that as an amateur, 

and thus in the first week of his first engagement 

was able to sustain the part of the Duke of Venice 

in Othello. He remained with Mr. Calvert on 

and off for five years, playing in screaming farce, 
in Ibsen, and Shakspere. 


Captured by Mr. Tree.—It was whilst playing 
the King in Henry /V. at Manchester that he was 
seen by Mr. Tree, who made him an offer which 
brought about his present long engagement. 
Mr. Cookson was lent to Mrs. Langtry for 
Cagliostro in A Royal Necklace when 
she opened the Imperial Theatre. He has 
no time for London work except at His 
Majesty’s, where in addition to 
playing a part he understudies Mr. 
Tree. He has appeared as Herod 
as well as Baron Bonelli. His wife, 
Miss Ada Mellon, is 
acting in Dante at 
the Lane. 


Bassano’ 


much more stupid and tedious MISS ADA REEVE AS “MISS VENTNOR,” THE SCHOOLMISTRESS, IN “THE MEDAL AND THE MAID” AT THE LYRIC 


than it need be. She teaches a pupil the dodge ‘to renew her beauty or a bill and how to drive a motor through good form without a spill” 


993 


THE TATLER 


MR. ROBERT WHYTE, JUN. 


Once a Blackheath amateur 


Mr. Robert Whyte, jun.—This young 
player has appeared for nearly two solid years 
as Hooker Pashain 7he Messenger Boy on 
tour. Born twenty-eight years ago he gained 
much experience as an amateur in the Black- 
heath Dramatic Club. He has played suc- 
cessfully in a good many parts, his Batty 
Todd in Mr. Charles Cartwright’s production 
of The Middleman at the Grand, Islington, 
gaining him some very favourable notices. 
For eighteen months he was associated with 
melodrama with Mr. John Gerant’s A/¢ Duty’s 
Call company, in which he played George 
Allison. On tour with Mr. George Alexander’s 
company he appeared as Count Rupert of 
Hentzau in The Prisoner of Zenda and 
Rupert of Hentzau, At the conclusion of the 
tour. he was re-engaged by Mr. Alexander for 
the part of the Rev. Absalom Baxter in 4 
Debt of Honour. 


The St. James’s Stage Manager. —O/d 
Heidelberg at the St. James’s gives Mr. 
Vivian Reynolds an opportunity to distin- 
guish himself. His portrayal of the sleepy, 
bibulous, yet faithful Kellermann (steward of 
the Corps Saxonia) is one of the best bits of 
acting in a charming play admirably played. 
It is nearly thirteen years now since he ceased 
to occupy his days in the City and his nights 
with amateur theatricals and went on the 
stage. He began at the Theatre Royal, Bath, 
as captain of gendarmes in A Village Priest 
on September 22, 1890, and followed that 
with a three-years engagement in a 7éfertoir 


MISS ETHEL WARWICK 
Who will shortly reappear 


company toured by Mr. Calvert and Mr. 
Helmsly. Then he played Bagot in 7rz/by 
and Sir James Haylett in The Home Secre- 
vary, also on tour. He next went to Mr. 
John Hare to play small parts and assist in 
stage management. He remained with Mr. 
Hare for five years, made two visits to 
America, eventually became his stage manager, 
and during several weeks here as well as 
in the United States played Mr, Gilbert 
Hare’s part in Zhe Gav Lord Quex. When 
Mr. Helmsly became Mr. Alexander’s manager 
at the St. James’s in the autumn of Igor 
Mr. Reynolds succeeded Mr. H. H. Vincent 
there as stage manager, but played in no 
piece until /f 7 Were King, when his creepy 
Olivier de Dain (the king’s barber) “made 
good” as Americans say. Mr. Reynolds is 
devoted to sketching and pastel work, but the 
duties of a London stage manager leave little 
time for other pursuits. 


Fohnson 


MR. VIVIAN REYNOLDS 


As Kellermann in Old Heidelberg at the St. James's 


Another Shakespeare Society. — The 
London Shakespeare League has found a 
friendly rival in the ‘‘ British Empire Shake- 
peare Society,” a name which I learn from a 
circular “‘ may be altered at the discretion of 
the council.” Mr. George Alexander, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, and Mr. Waller figure as 
vice-presidents side by side with the Bishop 
of Ripon. One of the objects of the society 
is “to help the rising generation not only to 
study Shakespeare’s works but to love them.” 
The other day a reading of Much Ado About 
Nothing was given at Lady Flower’s house, 
when the Rev. de Courcy Laffan took the 
part of the Prince of Arragon and Mr. Henry 
Ainley was Benedick. Miss Beatrice Forbes 
Robertson was Beatrice and other well-known 
people figured in the cast. 
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THE COMPOSER OF “IN DAHOMEY’ 
Mr. Will Marion Cook 


The Composer of ‘‘In Dahomey.”—Mr. 
Will Marion Cook, the composer of /z Da- 
homey, is a full-blooded negro though he 
looks rather white. Born in Washington he 
has been educated in Germany and has high 
ideals for his race. Heconducts /x Dahomey 
at the Shaftesbury with enormous verve. 


Mr. Loring Fernie.—Mr. Loring Fernie, 
who played Cardinal Richelieu in that capital 
little piece, A Maker of Comedies, at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, has been a member of 
Mr. Fred Terry’s and Miss Julia Neilson’s 
company ever since August 28, 1900, when 
they produced Sweet Nell of Old Drury at 
the Haymarket. Mr. Fernie’s first part was 
Gaylore in The Hunchback at the Theatre 
Royal, Colchester, thirteen years ago. The 
company that he began with there included 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Miss Laura Johnson, 
Mr. Ben Greet, and Mr. Hermann Vezin. With 
Mr. Vezin he remained associated for a long 
time, playing important parts with him in 
Shakspere through the provinces. In 1895 
he was engaged for Francois Villon—a play 
by S. X. Courte, produced at the Royalty— 
and following that made a big hit in the 
country as Myles Hendon in The Prince and 
the Pauper. In the winter of 1898, when 
Sir Charles Wyndham deserted comedy for 
tragedy, Mr. Fernie was engaged to play 
Orsino in 7he Jest at the Criterion, his pre- 
sentation of that demented prophet of evil being 
one of the best features of the performance. 


MR. LORING FERNIE 
As a spectre in For Sword or Song 
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Lafayette 


MISS NORA MCLEOD 


The Opera.—I have 
never seen a work of art 
age so rapidly as Caval- 
leria Rusticana, which was 
put on at Covent Garden 
the other evening along 
with Pagliacci, True, 
Mdlle. Charlotte Wyns has 
not the power to galvanise 
Santuzza as Calvé can do, 
but when you have fully 
allowed for that Mascagni’s 
work, though only thirteen 
years old, is as flat as if it 
were 1,300. On the other 
hand, Pagliacc?, which with 
Fritzi Scheff in the cast is 
infinitely better acted, 
stands the test of time. It, 
too, may want a rest soon, 
but it is not so tired as 
Cavalleria. Meanwhile 
M. Messager has _ been 
putting on such old friends 
as Rigoletto, The Barber 
of Seville, and Lucia di 
Lammermoor. Altogether 
the season has been very 
varied. 


Miss Nora McLeod.— 
Miss Nora McLeod, who is 
about to appear in a little 
sketch at the Palace called 
A Sculptors Bride, is 
Irish in spite of her Scots 
surname. She studied the 
’cello and violin in Germany 
and spent six years in 
training her voice at Brus- 
sels. She has a charming 
contralto voice which I 
should like to hear on the 
stage in comic opera. Zhe 
Sculptors Bride is by 
Mr. Arthur Branscombe, 
the author of Jorocco 
Bound, and is written for 
three people. 


OPERA AND MUSIC. 


Miss Llewellyn Toms. — This young 
violinist, who was favourably criticised two 
years ago at her first recital and whose name 
has since become familiar in the musical 
world, recently gave a successful concert at 
the Bechstein Hall, when she was assisted by 
Mr. Whitney Tew, the American bass, and 
by Mr. Henry Bird. She began her musical 
studies at the early age of six, subsequently 
pursuing them in France and Italy. Educated 
for some years at a convent in Nice, she 
finally came to England and continued her 
training at the Royal Academy of Music, 


RAE TAREE 


Mendelssohn 


MISS LLEWELLYN TOMS 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS SARAH ANDREW 
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Mr. Reginald Clarke. 
—Mr. Reginald Clarke, 
who is giving a concert 
in the Steinway Hall 
to-morrow afternoon, is a 
composer of merit who 
came from New Zealand. 
Of late he has devoted 
himself chiefly to accom- 
panying singers, and is one 
of the best accompanists we 
have. Among the singers 
who will assist at his 
concert are Miss Gleeson 
White, Miss Grainger Kerr, 
and Miss May Coleman, 
while Mr. Sydney Brooks 
will play the violoncello. 


Herr Rudolf Zwintscher. 
--This pianist has distinctly 
improved his position by 
his recent concerts at St. 
James’s Hall, the latest of 
which took place on Tues- 
day last week. One is 
specially grateful to him for 
introducing some composers 
rarely heard at modern con- 
certs, such as John Bull and 
John Mundy, who was 
organist at St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, in 1585. 
Herr Zwintscher was born 
at Leipzig in 1871, his father 
being one of the professors 
in the Conservatoire, which 
Rudolf entered at the age 
of sixteen, winning many 
prizes during his three years 
curriculum. He also spent 
two years at the university 
and a year in the army, 
serving in the band. For 
a time he held a musical 
professorship in New York. 
Herr Zwintscher was advised to try his luck 
in London by an English friend, and he has 
had no cause to regret the step. 


Warwick Brooks 


Lafayette ~ 
SIGNOR TRAMEZZANI (singing master) 


where she gained both bronze and silver 
medals. She is an associate of the R.C.M. 


An Italian Singing Master. — Signor 
Achille Tramezzani has pursued his profession 
for twenty years in Constantinople, Paris, and 
London. He teaches the .art of the true 
Italian de/ canto with its purity of style and 
ease of voice production. A successful com- 
poser of songs, he has in manuscript a melo- 
dious opera comique which he hopes one day 
to produce. He shares with Mr. Adrian Ross 
a firm belief in the future of this form of 
opera in England. Born in Naples he began 
as a pianist, but abandoned this to devote 
his whole attention to the voice. Among his 
best-known pupils are Mrs. Helen Trust, 
Mdlle. de St. André, and Miss Lucia Fydell. 
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Van Hilda 
HERR ZWINTSCHER (pianist) 
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MISS MAY EDOUIN 
Who will appear in Amorelle 


Miss May Edouin.—Miss May Edouin, 
who will shortly appear in the new comic opera, 
Amorelle, is the elder of Mr. Willie Edouin’s 
daughters. When she was quite a child she 
was acting in her father’s company at the 
Strand Theatre, and even then was able to 
show that she had inherited the family talent. 
Her mother, Miss Alice Atherton, was an 
American actress who made many successes 
here as well as in her own country in comedy, 
farce, and burlesque. About four years ago 
Miss May Edouin married Mr. Fred Edwards. 
Since then they have been playing a duologue 
right through the United States. They came 
to London last summer for a special engage- 
ment at the Palace Theatre. 


A Sand Dancer.—I am always fascinated 
by a sand dancer, and greatly enjoyed the 
work of Mr. Norman French, who was 
recently at the Pavilion and is-now in 
Brighton. The picture shows him fooling 
with the watering can which he uses to sand 
the stage. Mr. French is extraordinarily 
virile. He is an American and came to this 
country with Ax American Beauty company. 


Campbell & Gray 
MR. NORMAN FRENCH 


An American humorist and juggler 


IN THE HALLS. 


Mr. Golden, Humorist. — Mr. George 
Fuller Golden, the American comedian who 
has scored the greatest success at the Palace 
Theatre ever achieved by a single artist since 
the establishment became a music-hall, was 
born in Bay City, Michigan, in 1870. He was 
only twelve years old when a sudden but 
extremely virulent attack of stage fever caused 


him to run away from home to throw in his - 


lot with a travelling dramatic company not of 
the highest order. Then he became a sort of 
“handy man” to a travelling circus, which 
meant the hardest of work and not the highest 
of salaries. Leaving the circus Mr. Golden 
put in some good all-round work in the 
American theatres, gradually, however, drift- 
ing into the music-halls or vaudeville houses 
as they call them across the Atlantic. 


Partners Part. — It is nearly ten years 
since Mr. Golden, with Mr. Cliff Ryland as his 
partner, first gained favour with London music- 
hall patrons. Their turn was what is known 
as “ cross-talk ” comedy—one all volubility the 


THE WONDERFUL HUMAN DOLL 


The Motogirl at the Palace 


other subdued but. intensely irritating in 
manner and speech to his partner. Then 
they agreed to differ and dissolved partnership, 
Mr. Ryland remaining with us and making a 
name for himself as a single-handed performer 
to such good purpose that he is now among 
the foremost “turns” at the London and pro- 
vincial halls, while Mr. Golden returned to 


America and prospered in equal degree 
throughout the States. His home is at 
Benson-Hurst, Long Island, and he has 


earned fame among his brother and sister 
professionals in his own country by founding 
the White Rats Association, which is a sort of 
benevolent fund with the addition that it takes 
upon itself the task of fighting “ trusts.” 
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Ellis & Walery 
MR. DAN LENO 


As a bandit—at the Pavilion 


Some Pavilion ‘ Turns.”—The Pavilion 
just now has a particularly strong pro- 
gramme. Dan Leno as a bandit is quite 
irresistible, but one of the best things in the 
whole show to my mind is Arthur Prince, the 
ventriloquist. Instead of the conventional 
coster boy Mr. Prince’s lay figure is an 
extremely precocious middy, who treats with 
utter disrespect the nautical stories of his 
captain, Mr. Prince. A new feature in this 
entertainment is a contest in ventriloquism 
between Mr. Prince and his dummy figure. 
George Mozart, still ‘‘ sailing away,” describes 
how someone bet him twopence that he would 
not walk from London to Brighton, and shows 
the audience how he started from Westmin- 
ster Bridge, going bravely enough till he 
reached Brixton Hill, which he ascended on 
his hands and knees. 


A Feminine Phroso. — The Motogirl 
has caught on at the Palace. She is indeed 
very clever and imitates the staccato move- 
ments of a mechanical figure to the life. 
Two hundred volts are turned on to her and 
she moves at their bidding. 


THE MOTOGIRL 


She leans forward in this way with apparently no support 
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THE NAPOLEON PLAY AT THE ROYALTY. 
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Captain FLETCHER NAPOLEON 
HOW SIR HUDSON LOWE TREATED THE EMPEROR 


This picture shows the first act of the play of The Exile, by Lloyd Osbourne and Austin Strong, in which the British soldiers have been ordered by Sir Hudson Lowe to 
pull down the decorations with which the little band of French people had decked the rooms of the Emperor to celebrate his birthday. One British officer in particular, 
Captain Fletcher, has a great adiniration for the Emperor and most reluctantly carries out Sir Hudson's order 


Dr, AUTONMARCHI NAFOLEON 


THE EMPEROR REVIEWING HIS TROOPS—OF CHILDREN 


This picture (taken by Bassano) shows the pretty sight in the second act in which Napoleon reviews the troops, namely, the children of his French retainers 
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AT THE EMPIRE 


By 


t some or the variety theatres the per- 
- formance begins with the -first turn, 
but at the Empire they start with the over- 
ture, which has no number on the programme, 
so I suppose itis not to be taken too seriously. 


After the gentleman 
with the trombone had 
done his level best and 
had won off the drum 
man by a clear neck 
a still hush came over 
the assembly and Mr. 
R. H. Douglass, come- 
dian, undertook to 
show us how the case 
for the plaintiff is con- 
ducted in a breach of 
promise action. After 
he had done giving his 
fair client away freely Mr. Douglass passed 
on to his next performance without waiting 
for the verdict. In this, I think, he showed 
his discretion, as after all the quaint things 
he had said about the lady these would 
probably have resulted in damages for the 
faithless swain. Mr. Douglass is a first-rate 
comedian and he has the faculty of being 
able to make the ladies laugh till you can 
hear them trying to catch their breath on the 
backward swing so as to be able to laugh 
some more. : 


BELLONIS 
COCKATOOS 


Son Sew 


Weer wonderful turn is that given by the 

Tartakoff troupe of Russian singers and 
dancers. Ido not know what “ Tartakoff” 
means as I do not speak the language, but I 
presume the Russians are not aware that it 
has ceased to be good form in this country to 
speak in that way of ladies. The chief dance 
of the troupe is what I believe is sometimes 
known as the “cobbler’s reel,” because it is 
done in the crouching position of a member 
of soles. You get the impression in this kind 
of dance that the performer is about to sit 
somewhat abruptly on the cold, hard world. 
When about half-way down, however, he 
repents of his decision and starts dancing 
instead. Having got so far down it seems a 


Arnold Golsworthy. 


pity to take the trouble to assume an erect 
position again, so he just kicks out as he is 
and lets things go at that. One advantage of 
this dance is that if you lose your balance 
you have not far to fall, and I suppose it is 


/ . D Ze 
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characteristic of its native land since 

\ it is well known that Russia’s balance 
at the bank has been a near thing for 
quite a while now. 


elloni’s cockatoos are wonderful 
examples of careful training. 
Someone has calculated that there is 
enough force wasted by the falls of 
Niagara to run the steam engines 
of the earth, or thereabouts. I some- 
times think that the energy and patience 
spent on the training of dumb pets would, if 
employed in other ways, furnish the motive- 
power for the nation’s. motor cars. Not that 
they were all so very dumb either. One of 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


them on being hauled off his perch for 
the third time to perform a pleasing trick 
gave an exclamation of impatience that 
sounded almost human. The Sime person, 
who for some reason is permitted to dog my 
footsteps when I go out for an evening’s 
amusement, asserted that it was the kind of 
expression you would use in an unguarded 
moment after hitting your thumb with the 
hammer with which you were trying to drive 
a nail into the wall. But these artists exag- 
gerate so much that you can never rely on 
them. Look at the man’s drawings this week, 
for instance; I wonder they keep him on, I 
do really. 


BALLET 


5M Smee 


Beloni's cockatoos seem to be endowed 

with a very high order of intelligence. 
They ride bicycles and turn somersaults just 
for all the world as if they were our social 
equals. Mr. Belloni ought to succeed very 
well in feathering his nest with those birds 
of his. After the cockatoos we had the in- 
teresting ballet, Zhe AZilliner Duchess, some 
of the costumes in which are enough to turn 
the ladies green with envy. I should think 
almost every lady after seeing this ballet 
will suddenly remember that it is high time 
she had a new frock ; and in this way it be- 
comes an expensive matter to take your wife 
to see a performance of this kind. The lead- 
ing feature of the ballet, outside the fasci- 
nating splendour of the costumes, is the 
dancing of Mdlle. Adeline Genée. 
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LHE TALLER. 


THE FAMOUS NEW ZEALAND BAND WHICH 


The band, which is composed entirely of brass, landed on May 6. 
Club, which is a social and residential club for sailors, soldiers, and marines. 


great concert in the Albert Hall on June 25 


1S TOURING THIS COUNTRY 


It is giving performances in all the principal towns in Great Britain on behalf of the new Union Jack 
It is estimated that the club will cost over £60,000. The New Zealand band will give a 


Our Seventh Double Acrostic Prize Competition 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of #5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ox the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze., answers to the ninth 
acrostic (dated May 27) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, June 8. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
‘““ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 


the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Seventh Series) 


E { BLUE } 


ae / reversed | B 
2. A Ww 165 
Bovaake I oO 
eit. O O 
5. -¥ A M 


3. Rio means river. It is also used_as an abbreviation 
of Rio de Janeiro, the capital and chief port of Brazil. 


4. A game of chance in which “ taking miss’’ means 
taking a fresh hand. 


Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Seventh Series) - 


The great race of the year, so people say, 
Run on the Downs; the national holiday. 


. I'm built up or dug out just like a grave ; 
The Dutchmen cut me through their land to save. 


. From pins ere now I've suffered serious shocks, 


Reversed, that is. I grow on stalks and rocks. 


. When he came back with the peace all unsigned 
The use of him was pointedly unkind. 


. Certes, she means to cry, she screws her face 
In circles odd. The sound is not of grace. 


. Once in Reay Forest my forebear held sway, 
Reversed. But I dwell now by Tweed’s fair way. 
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Correct answers to No, 6 have been received from = 
Aylwards, Atcho, Ashbury, Avery, Ayah, Alda, Atlantic, 
Anderada, Admanor, Amabelle, Aenea, Antoo, Ave, Axel, 
Almeria, Affable, Arosa, Agnon, Antonio, Aclaude, 
Abbess, Atlam, Astrachan, Adelaide, Arab-queen, Aston, 
Astar, Abob, Amherst, Aar, Abul, Alstrumeria, Afflo, 
Asgard, Arnim, Ashburt, Alicia, Astwood, A.J.K., Alde- 
bella, Bantam, Buffo, Bedrock, Bulbul, Burman, Bijli, 
Bongi, Boodle, Bibury, Bradlock, Bonnie-bell, Bargee, 
Bunnie, Bull-gate, B.L.L., Boveen, Belle, Blackie, Buffer, 
Bathbun, Biscuit, Barum, Beaucaire, Browser, Buldoo, 
Belledame, Bimbo, Balfe, Belmanor, Bishop, Beauty, 
Baxtron, Charcoal, Cambria, Carp, Charkbir, Cervin,. 
Coffi, Catchpole, Charlie, Carinthia, Champagne, Can- 
teen, Chromatic, Cherry-cheeks, Callala, Chaasze, Caris- 
sima, Cicero, Candid, Cheers, Clarelou, Cuthbert, 
Caribou, Carbon, Cass, Cudwall, Careful, Chinchin, 
Cattegat, Calcro, Choux, Cutwater, Chippie, Curlylocks,. 
Cathcart, Coomb, Comtesse, Conflict, Chunar, Charter- 
party, Chloe, Chums, Duaw, Dearest, Desmond, Dolittle, 
Daisy, Driffel, Dewankhas, Dainty, Dodpoller, Drumcree,. 
Differential, Doodles, Deva, Draytob, Druid, Dogsville, 
Drumcroona, Didbell, Dubious, Dolbert, Donna, Dangan, 
Dugli, Dorcas, Driscoll, Daddy, Eridge-owls, Elbouz, 
Eidal, Eedod, Eden, Eillol, Eastwind, Eaglehawk, 
Eilime, Ethie, Elioul, Esioul, Emigrant, Eggson, Effie- 
dear, Eilia, Earlsfield, Ethelband, Eirinneach, Eitnua, 
Elbury, Ellhay, Ethelwood, Einuk, Ferret, Frumpy, 
Florence, Flossie, Felgardo, Florodora, Fiddle, Fulmarno, 
Fortiter, Folro, Filletoville, Flosager, Frome, Feldohr, 
Fiora, Fairchild, Fulsome, Facem, Fairleigh, Fahldt, 
Golo, Goline, Greenlaw, Gertrude, Grappler, Gimbol, 
Greta, Gallagher, Gnir, Goonsome, Glengarry, Gatherso,. 
Guffero, Grig, Goldengirl, Grey-eyes, Gogo, Guessaright, 
Gumberbird, Geesehoof, Golly, Gatoyle, Glevum, Glen- 
mark, Henwife, Herts, -Heb, Heath, Hati, Halfoh, 
Heckle, Hobyah, Hovite, Horsa, Haxor, Hector, Hopeful, 
Hanid, Hastings, Haras, Imp, Ignota, Inverloddon, 
Jinko, Jap, Jackjill, Ko, Kilton, Kooc, Keys, Keb, Lissa, 
Law, Lapin, Lengthington, Leglum, Ladie, Localdemon, 
Lex, Magunota, Moonface, Margot, Marion, Macfuddy, 
Mascotte, M.L.H., Marand, Mamouna, Mabel, Mia, 
Mypet, Mourino, Minorca, Macroux, Mab-queen, Mum- 
mer, Mars, Mercara, Muffeta, Mossagate, Minamie, 
Muswell, Normanhaugh, Nourse, Nibs, Nice, Nodrog, 
Nicola, Noonie, Nedals, Nick, Noreen, Nimble, Novara, 
Nanjo, Norna, Nirite, Oubit, Orcadia, Olea, Ouard,. 
Owen, Pongkyle, Powter, Prodwont, Paris, Pumphia, 
Park, Poltrepen, Paff, Pingpong, Pillicoddy, Petrarch, 
Penguin, Penwiper, Polla, Perhaps, Proby, Polstrawner, 
Pacdam, Phunga, Quiz, Roma, Ronpu, Rockaway, Ranch, 
Square, Stirling, Suchlarks, She, St. Quentin, Scraps, 
Simplon, Silhouette, Solvo, Sturford, Sunny-Jim, Safie, 
Shamrock, Shirley, Sec, Snibs, Seastar, Schvudze, 
Sirrom, Seestiallat Tussock, Torhampton, Truth, 
Tweedledum, Trottiwee,. Tincan, Tiptilted, Towser, 
Tina, Tobias-John, T.X.H., Taffy, Thistle, Thistrout, 
Tinker, Tittipu, Usher, Uncle-stout, Ubique, Ulysses, 
Victor, Valesius, Val, Vidda, Wyst, We-two, Winifred, 
Wishedfor, Wink, Wynell, Wybith, Wontgo, Wuff, 
Workitout, Xecx, Xakerbar, Ypres, Yoko, Yasmar, Yma, 
Ycrep, Zazel, Zelia, Zuhzuh, Ziska, Zingari, Zenobia, 
Zug, Zoe. 


* Penguin” put ‘‘ Otranto" instead of ‘‘ Oratorio” in 
No. 4. The Acrostic Editor once more recommends all 
solvers to look their answers over well, take copies, and 
post early. ‘Solvo" is credited with the anonymous 
solution to No. 4. No answer to No. 4 was received 
from “ Choux.” 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Printer’s Error.—I find that I have 
unintentionally hurt Mr. W. J. Ford’s feelings. 
A fortnight ago in criticising an article of his 
I expressed regret that he should have revived 
stale excuses for our defeat in the test matches. 
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THREE EX-CAPTAINS OF 


H. W. Forster, M.P., F. E. Lacey, and Captain Wynyard 


Mr. Ford now writes that although he has 
not a copy of the original article before him, 
he ventures to trust his memory to the extent 
of declaring that no form of excuse, stale or 
otherwise, was made by him, nor can he 
remember any statement of his that could be 
so interpreted. Like Mr. Ford I have not 
‘the article by me, but I am, of course, perfectly 
willing to accept his statement that I un- 
intentionally misinterpreted what he wrote. 
It appears, moreover, that | fell into another 
error, but this time the printer was to blame. 
In the article in question the printer credited 
Mr. Ford with the remark that “in the 
summer of 1902 our cricket was far superior 
to theirs, ¢.z., the Australians, in the test 
matches.” On the strength of this remark I 
suggested that if the Englishmen played better 
cricket in the series of test matches than the 
Australians it was difficult to see how the 
defeat of the former could be accounted for. 
It was the printer, however, not Mr. Ford, 
who by putting “cricket” for “ wicket”? was 
responsible for this puzzle. 


Somerset and Yorkshire. — Everything 
Mr. Ford writes, however, is so interesting 
that perhaps I may be forgiven for quoting 
the 1emainder of his letter even at the risk of 
being considered cantankerous. Afropos of 
a remark of mine that it was poor sportsman- 
ship to extenuate defeat by the plea that the 
better side was beaten Mr. Ford writes: “I 
may remark that the better side, on paper, by 
representation and in fact, is often beaten by 
a confessedly weaker team. Somerset, for 
example, was hardly better than Yorkshire 
either in 1901 or 1902, but in each year Somer- 
set, an] Somerset alone, won a match against 
the champion county. That is cricket and 
the beauty of cricket.” 


A False Analogy.—I am afraid I can- 
not admit Mr. Ford’s analogy between Aus- 
tralia’s defeat of England and- Somerset’s 
victory over Yorkshire. In the one case the 
beaten team, Yorkshire, had previously de- 
feated all comers with ease and 
affluence while Somerset’s career 
was chequered with sundry 
defeats. On the other hand, the 
Australian tour last year con- 
sisted of an almost unbroken 
succession of victories. More- 
over, while it was possible to 
arrive at a fair estimate of the 
strength of the Yorkshire team 
by their performance against the 
other counties there was no 
similar method of appraising the 
precise value of the English 
eleven as their only matches 
were against the Australians. 
It is no disparagement of Somer- 
set's fine and plucky cricket 
against Yorkshire to say that the 
odds against them would pro- 
bably be 2, to 1 when the two 
counties rneet. But would Mr. 
Ford, given perfectly equal con- 
ditions, have laid 2 to 1 against 
Australia in the test matches ? 
I hope I am not lacking in 
patriotism, but it is a bet I 
should like to take as often as 
he or anyone else would lay it. 


Yorkshire’s Victorious Career. — York- 
shire’s defeat of Essex was an example of the 
extraordinary resources of the champion 
county. Even Lord Hawke, cheerful optimist 
as he is, must have entered on the season 
with a certain amount of misgiving when he 
reflected that he would probably not be able 
to rely on the services of either T. L. Taylor 
or Washington in any of the matches 
and that F. S. Jackson would be avail- 
able only occasionally. Certainly no 
other county could afford to lose three 
such players without serious conse- 
quences. Yorkshire’s opening match 
at Leyton, however, must have com- 
pletely allayed the captain’s misgivings. 
I know the old story of spectators 
always being the best captain, but with- 
out any wish to unduly criticise Mr. 
Kortright I certainly did not think he 
managed his bowling anything too 
well in Yorkshire’s second _ innings. 
Young was obviously troubling the 
Yorkshire players more than any of the 
other Essex bowlers, while Buckenbam 
seemed only difficult for the first few 
overs after going on. Yet in the same 
innings Buckenham bowled twenty 
more overs than Young. Nor was 
Mr. Kortright’s policy on the second 
day of sending in the tail end of his 
team with twenty minutes left for 
batting a wise one. Mead, Young, 
Tremlin, and Sewell might easily have 
been worth 4o or 50 runs at the end 
of the innings when the bowlers were 
tired out. To send them in to bat 
when three of them were presumably 
fagged out with their long spell of 
bowling to face the Yorkshire bowlers 
at their freshest and best was a risky 
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policy. Both Walker, Wainwright, and Wil- 
kinson, the Yorkshire colts, are likely to 
develop into most useful members of the team ; 
Wainwright in the second innings took too 
many risks, but in these days of slow batting 
that is not a serious fault. In any case it 
is one which experience will cure. 


An Unsavoury Subject.—The report of 
the commission of the Football League and 
Football Association on the “squaring” of the 
Everton and Blackburn Rovers League match 
last Easter Monday is unsavoury reading. 
The gist of the matter is in a nutshell. It 
was of supreme importance to Blackburn 
Rovers to win the match, while Everton’s 
position would not have been materially 
affected by a loss or a victory. Blackburn 
as it turned out gained a most unexpected 
victory by three goals to nil, but the play of 
the Everton team was of a kind calculated to 
afford the gravest suspicion that they had 
previously made up their minds to lose. As 
a result a commission was appointed to 
inquire into the matter, and in consequence 
of the evidence heard before the commission 
T. Walmsley, the secretary of the Blackburn 
Rovers, was suspended from taking any 
further part in connection with the game. 
It was proved beyond all doubt that he had 
approached the directors of the Everton Club 
and suggested that as they had nothing to 
gain or to lose by the result of this particular 
match, while a victory was of supreme im- 
portance to Blackburn, the latter club should 
be allowed to win. 


A Charitable Verdict.—As regards the 
players themselves the commission charitably 
gave a verdict of not proven, but nobody who 
saw the match believed, to put it most mildly, 
that the Everton players did their best. 
Another deplorable feature in the business 
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was that the Everton directors were acces- 
sories before the fact inasmuch as they did 
not report the matter to the Football Asso- 
ciation or the Football League. Those who 
are opposed to professionalism in sport in any 
form or shape will no doubt point to the 
result of the commission inquiry as a sub- 
stantiation of their favourite theory that 
professionalism and cheating always go hand 
in hand. 


The Danger of General- 
ising.—But it would be 
grossly unfair to attribute 
to every professional club 
the misdeeds of Blackburn 
and Everton. If profes- 
sional football deserves to 
be swept out of existence 
because in its ranks an 
occasional black sheep is to 
be found, horse-racing has 
not a leg to stand upon. 
For one disgraceful action 
like that for which Walmsley 
has so deservedly been 
‘found guilty in League foot- 
ball there are hundreds 
committed every year in 
connection with the turf. 
Had the authorities not 
shown any disposition to 
inquire into the Everton- 
Blackburn match there 
would have been good 
ground for the assertion 
that professional football is 
in a bad way, but as long as the Association 
and the League treat all delinquents as they 
have treated Mr. Walmsley I do not think 
that the purists have much to complain of. 


Serious Reviews and Sport.—lIt is always 
amazing to me why the most serious of our 
newspapers—those which I believe like to be 
called reviews—immediately abandon their 
serious character when they attempt to deal 
with sport. I have no doubt that nothing 
would induce the Sfectator to publish an 
article on the Zollverein by a contributor who 
was obviously ignorant of the most elementary 
facts concerning free trade and _ protection, 
yet its issue of May 16 contains an article on 
the decay of English games which shows an 
astounding ignorance of the conditions under 
which two of the principal of these games— 
cricket and football—are played. Taking as 
his text the widening of the wicket—it is 
characteristic, by the way, of the writers of 
such articles that they invariably begin to 
preach on a subject when it has been thrashed 
out, till every practical sportsman is sick of 
the name of it--the article propounds the 
highly original remark that cricket and foot- 
ball have now become a business. It is quite 
impossible to give a complete list of the 
amazing blunders with which the article 
bristles, but two or three of the more glaring 
of them may be quoted. 


Alien Cricketers.—‘‘ In these days,” says 
the writer, “a county club to have any 
chance of securing the cricket championship 
must search for and attract from other counties 
capable professional bowlers or batsmen who 
have to be paid high wages.” Has the writer, 
one wonders, ever heard of Yorkshire ? York- 
shire for the last half-dozen years may almost 
be said to have had a lien on the champion- 
ship, and it is common knowledge that it never 
under any circumstances plays a foreigner 
in its team. Lord Hawke, indeed, was born 


G. H. Hirst 
TWO OF YORKSHIRE’S GREAT BOWLING TRIO 


outside his county, I believe in Lincolnshire, 
but inasmuch as his family has been con- 
nected with Yorkshire for more than a hun- 
dred years I suppose that not even the Sfec- 
tator’s purist will object to his qualification 
to represent the champion county. 


“A Game for Gentlemen.”—“ Rugby 
football,” the article admits, ‘still remains a 
game for gentlemen,” but it adds, “in the 
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world of sport is there anything much more 
melancholy and even degrading than the 
conditions under which the Football Associa- 
tion Cup is played for? Two teams are left 
in for the final round ; one of ther, say, re- 
presents a northern club, the other a southern 
club, Is it a genuine match between north 
and south? It may be, and probably is no- 
thing of the kind. It may quite conceivably 
happen that eight or ten of the northern 
players were born within a dozen miles of 
Charing Cross and that the majority of the 
southern team are Welshmen, Lancashire- 
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One of the most effective of the Essex bowlers 
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. apologetic element in it. 
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men, Yorkshiremen, Scots, and Irishmen.” It 
will certainly be news to even the most enthu- 
siastic supporters of southern football to learn 
that the south produces first-class football 
players in such numbers that no fewer than ten 
of them are engaged in a northern club strong 
enough to enter the final round of the Cup. 


Difficult Logic.—In any case it is difficult 
to follow the writer’s logic at this point. 
Rugby football is a game 
for gentlemen ; professional 
football is degrading because 
the members of professional 
clubs are drawn from all 
quarters regardless of terri- 
torial qualifications. Black- 
heath Club, however, which 
plays the “ game for gentle- 
men,” is at least as cosmo- 
politan in its membership 
as any professional football 
club in the country, and I 
very much doubt if the 
famous club ever put into 
the field a fifteen of which 
more than three were born 
within ten miles of Black- 
heath. It is common know- 
ledge, too, that the Middlesex 
cricket team hardly contains 
a Middlesex man in its 
ranks ; but is all cricket on 
that account to be dubbed 
melancholy and degrading ? 
The most fatal fallacy, how- 
ever, of the writer’s logic is 
his assumption that first-class cricket and first- 
class football are the only forms in which 
those games are played to-day. Asa matter 
of fact those who play so-called first-class 
cricket and League football are only an 
infinitesimal fraction of the hundreds of 
thousands of young Englishmen who week 
in and week out enjoy themselves at cricket 
and football without any hope or prospect of 
ever making a penny by their skill at either 
of these games. 


Cricket Literature.—Two excellent little 
books dealing with cricket have come into my 
hands during the past week—Ranji’s Life 
Story, by Percy Cross Standing, and Cricket, 
by Gilbert Jessop. Each in its own way is an 
admirable shillingsworth. Mr. Jessop’s book 
includes chapters by C. B. Fry on training, 
left-hand batting by C. L. Townsend, and 
county cricket by George Brann. Mr. Jessop 
himself gives some hints on batting, captaincy, 
and fielding. Idolatry is, I suppose, to be 
pardoned in the biographer, but Mr. Standing’s 
most interesting life story of Ranji would have 
been none the worse for the omission of the 
I think it is the 
opinion of most cricketers that Ranji happened 
to be out of form in the test matches in which 
he took part last year, and it is quite unneces- 
sary for Mr. Standing to attribute one of his 
failures in these matches entirely to bad luck 
and doubtful umpiring. Ranji’s fame as a 
batsman stands so high that even if he had 
not made a hundred runs last season his 
reputation would not have been materially 
injured. Times without number Ranji has 
shown that Australian bowling possesses no 
terrors for him. But because his Homer for 
once in a way nodded last season in the test 
matches Mr. Standing proceeds to an unjusti- 
fiable attack on the Australians for appealing 
for “1.b.w.” when Ranji was piaying Trumble’s 
bowling. 
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The Inter-regimental Tournament.—The entries for the inter- 
regimental tournament are now closed and the various preliminary 
ties which are to be played locally will be watched with great interest. 
It is impossible to forecast the results of the semi-finals and final 
which are to take place at Hurlingham in the week ending July 11 
but among the competing teams which will give a good account of 
themselves are the “ Blues,” the Rifle Brigade, 16th Lancers, who 
did so well in India and South Africa, the 13th Hussars, and the 
Inniskilling Dragoons. 


POLO 
A snapshot of the ground from the stand 


AT HURLINGHAM 


Quick Scoring.—Some sensational scoring took place at the 
Social Club’s tournament at Hurlingham recently between the 
teams of the Turf Club and White’s and the Wellington and 
Bachelors’ clubs. At half-time White’s led by 3 goals to 1. Then 
in rapid succession George Miller scored three more points for the 
same club, after which in the same smart manner three goals were 
scored for the Turf Club by Menzies, Brassey, and Captain Ward. 
In the event White’s won by 6 goals to 4. The Bachelors’ had an 
easy win over the Wellingtons by 9 goals to 2 mainly owing to 
the fine scoring of Mr. F. Grenfell, who with Messrs. W. Astor, 
R. Grenfell, and E. Brassey made up the club’s team. 
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A Yorkshire Club.—Lord Fitzwilliam, who has lately been 
elected president of the Middlewood (Yorkshire) Polo Club, is a keen 
sportsman. He runs a pack of hounds which hunt three days a 
week and is also on the committee of the London Polo Club. The 
Middlewood Club has a membership of about one hundred, of 
whom twenty are polo players. It is managed by 
Mr. C. Howard Taylor of Middlewood Hall. 


The River Calling.—Rudyard Kipling has de- 
scribed in his own marvellous fashion something of 
the mysterious fascination which the East possesses 
for the old Anglo-Indian. In his haunting poem, 
“Mandalay,” he suggests all the wealth of vague 
emotion which surrounds India and which “ calls” 
back those who have once experienced it. Some 
such indescribable fascination is exercised by the 
river On its votaries. Once a river man always a 
river man. As soon as the month of May—once 
called “ merry May ”—begins the river starts to call, 
and an overpowering restlessness seizes upon the 
river man until he is peacefully drifting over its 
surface in skiff, punt, or canoe. Unfortunately this 
year, as last, May has proved a traitor, and heavy 
rains and floods have made boating impossible. It 
is to be hoped that June will make up for it by 
being on its best behaviour. June is undoubtedly, 
if fine, the most enjoyable month of the year for the 
Thames idler. There are very few regattas, the 
only fixture of importance in the month this year 
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being Walton on the 20th, and the boating man can enjoy the river: 
without fear of disturbance by the alien element which always 
makes itself evident at regatta-time. 


The King and the River.—The prosperity of Windsor and 
Datchet largely depends upon the royal movements. Inhabitants 
of both these places are keenly anticipating the King going in for a 
good deal of river work this summer, and it seems likely that his. 
Majesty will be seen out in his motor Jaunch on many occasions. 


Henley Royal Regatta.—The new rules of the 
stewards of Henley Regatta with reference to the 
Ladies’ Plate and Visitors’ Challenge Cup competi- 
tions have given satisfaction to boating men. It isa 
matter of history that since 1900, at least, public 
school and university crews have had it all their own 
way at Henley Regatta. The stewards have now 
decided that a university man who has exceeded four 
years from the beginning of residence shall only be 
allowed to row in either of these competitions provided 
that, if his university be Oxford or Cambridge, he has 
rowed in the last preceding races of his university, but 
in no case shall anyone be allowed to row after five: . 
years from the date of beginning residence. Mr. 
Rudolph Lehmann’s proposal that professional coach- 
ing should not be allowed to competitors for the 
Diamond Sculls was not passed, the general feeling 
being that the resolution carried last year which 
enacted that for four weeks preceding regatta crews. 
other than scullers should only be allowed amateur 
coaches went as far as was desirable in the matter of 
limiting professional coaching, 


Rules of the River. — Every river man _ has 
suffered from the ignorance of waterway farers as 
to the rules of the river road. A strong appeal has. 
been made to the Thames Conservancy to take steps 

to make the rules generally known, and it is not unlikely that 
copies of the following rules will be distributed to hirers at boat- 
letting yards and painted up on boards in conspicuous positions on 
locks and bridges. The rules which apply to small boat navigators. 
are very simple :— 

(1) Going up stream, keep close to either bank where the stream 
is weakest. 

(2) Going down stream, keep in the middle where the stream is- 
strongest. 

(3) Pass any boat going the same way as you by going outside 
it, Z.e., farther than it from the bank if you are going up stream, or 
from the centre of the stream if you are going down stream. 

(4) Pass any boat you meet by keeping away from the place 
where it ought to be. 

These rules apply to skiffs, sculling boats of all descriptions, and . 
canoes, Punts, of course, from their nature must keep near the 
bank, and sculling boats must give way to them. : 


POLO AT HURLINGHAM—A THROW 
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Bonnets.—We are all creatures of moods. Only a short while 
ago we were condemning the Victorian bonnet wholesale, vowing 
upon all we held sacred that it should have no part or place in our 
wardrobe, and now behold it is gaining fresh ground every day. 
Not, perhaps, in quite the extravagant form in which it first made 
its appearance but sufficiently like the 
original as to be easily recognisable, and 
the woman who has reached that point 
where life’s road winds downward instead 
of upward has found that nothing could 
well be more charming or more becoming, 
As a matter of fact I believe that all my 
sex past their fremitre jeunesse have had 

-many hankerings after the genuine bonnet 
of old times. All the hats and toques in 
the world have never superseded it to the 
satisfaction of the dowager, and the 
Victorian bonnet has come just at the 
moment when it is wanted. It makes 
the prettiest possible frame to the face, 
and in its most usual form is carried out in 
the new fancy crin in white or black lined 
with soft folds of chiffon, with the addition 
of a cluster of flowers or fruit on one side. 
There is no necessity to dress the hair in 
the style of our grandmothers to suit the 
requirements of the bonnet in question, 
viz.. parted in the centre 
with a shower of curls on 
either side. As a matter 
of fact the hair looks best 
raised on a cushion in the 
style which represents the 
conventional idea of the 
French marquise, and if 
accompanied by one of 
the new stoles the effect is A 
pleasing. And if women ~ 
would only realise that the 
older they get so much 
softer should be the material 
which is in nearest proxi- 
mity to their features ! 
Chiffon or the finest tulle 
is far more likely to tone 
down any harshness _ of 
feature than silk or satin, 


A CHARMING SUMMER TOILETTE 


In champagne voile with fichu of mousseline de soie 


and soft undefined shades than any definite colour. As to the new 
stoles a great many of them are fashioned with a special view to 
the requirements of the woman “of a certain age,” and there are 
some lovely schemes evolved out of black chiffon and écru lace 
which are making insistent claims on our notice. 
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Hand-painted Effects.—The newest of all, however, is the hand- 
painted stole, and it certainly deserves all the eulogies which are 
being heaped upon it at the present moment. I saw only the other 
day a work of art in this particular fancy which struck me as having 
reached the very height and apex of beauty and originality. It 
was composed of Irish crochet. overlaid 
with graduated bands of white taffeta, the 
two centre bands being painted in a 
design of moss roses carried in a tiny 
straggling trail down to the very edge, and 
the wide cape-like effect over the shoulders 
was still further accentuated by the’ deep 
frills of accordion-pleated chiffon which 
edged it. As to the hand-painted gowns 
in chiffon and muslin they are gaining in 
popularity every day, and I hear that the 
Princess of Wales has shown her appre- 
ciation of the idea by ordering two. In 
my own estimation it is a fashion which 
on purely humane grounds ought to be 
pushed for ‘‘all it is worth.” It means 
that so many women with clever fingers 
and a true artistic perception can find 
work at home when they would otherwise 
be elbowed out of the marketplace of life 
with scant ceremony. Work at home 
is just what so many people require and 
so few can find, natural talent and home 
ties being the two strings which pull the 
would-be worker two different ways, with 
the consequence that there is no deviation 
in either direction. Some of the newest 
evening gowns boast a great spray of 
hand-painted roses or other flowers strag- 
gling down the whole length of the train, 
and the effect is quite charming; but 
naturally enough good work demands a 
good price, and consequently the hand- 
painted gown may be said to be designed 
for the favoured few alone. 


For the River.—At last we may without 
undue optimism begin to think seriously 
about the river. It is hard to say 
definitely what we may reasonably expect 
for Henley, and Henley is always the 
signal for, a perfect omnium gatherum 
of toilettes—good, bad, and_ indifferent, 
but for the most part good. But I have 
every reason to continue to prophesy 
that the occasion will produce a surfeit of 
linen gowns—linen mated to all manner 
of different materials, den entendu, and 
more elaborate in structure than we have 
ever seen them before. Fine cloth is 
being used in a good many instances for 
the revers, while the hand embroideries, 
as I said before, are playing a large part 
in the general scheme. In addition to 
linen we shall be exploiting foulard in two 
designs, as well as spotted etamines, wide- 
meshed canvases, white serge, and all the 
hundred and one materials which are 
known by a high-sounding and euphonious French name, which 
are, however, only elaborate variations of voile, crépe de chine, or 
lawn. For head-gear Panamas are still holding their own this season ; 
some of them are wider brimmed than ever, and the new blue and 
tan French sailors are also in great request. 


CAB AVALLER, 


Stoles and Millinery.—Just now we are all bent upon the 
possession of a feather stole, and at D. H. Evans, Oxford Street, 
are some well worth your serious consideration and attention. 
The wide white marabout stole which our artist has sketched 
is priced at 5} guineas, its value being considerably enhanced 
by the little feathery tufts of black which occur at intervals 
and which always considerably raise the value of a stole of this 
description. There are 
others to be had, how- 
ever, in white from £1— 
really wonderful value—and 
from 12s, 9d. in colours, a 
beautiful chinchilla coloured 
stole being priced at 39s. 6d. 
and one in black at 
25s, 6d. The ostrich stoles, 
which to my mind are even 
more desirable, are  pro- 
curable from four to ten 
guineas and are carried out 
in black, white, and grey. 
As to the hats which ac- 
company these luxurious 
accessories one of those 
sketched is of guipure lace 
edged with little frills of 
white Valenciennes ; it has 
a crown of massed forget- 
me-nots with a big bunch 
of pink tea roses on. one 
side and a_ supplement- 
ary rosette and swathing 
of white tulle under the . ‘|| 
brim. The other is of 
folded black chiffon with a 
great curling black ostrich 
feather with jetted stem for 
trimming. 


Concerning Coats.—It 
is quite well worth noting 
among important sartorial 
matters that linen race 
coats represent the ultra- 
fashionable wear of the 
moment. Personally I con- 
sider them quite an im- 
provement on the tussore 


wraps of last year, which CHARMING MILLINERY AND STOLES 
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palest primrose taffeta over a foundation of primrose chiffon, the 
sleeves being arranged in fan pleats caught with a taffeta strap. 
It was, of course, only suitable for a genuine summer day, and would 
have been so hopelessly out 
of place under anything but 
a gloriously blue sky and a 
warm blaze of sunlight 
that it struck me as being 
hardly adapted to our fickle 
climate. There is still a 
large demand for silk coats 
and will be, or I am much 
mistaken, throughout the 
summer; and from Paris the 
newest arrivals are tiny 
sacs in white taffeta trimmed 
with an écru lace appliqué 
that bears a near resem- 
», blance to point d’arabe, the 
coat being cut very short in 
the waist and put into a 
series of box pleats, while 
for a distinguishing feature 
there are the long stole 
fronts which are carried to 
the bottom of the skirt. 
They are very becoming 
and make wonderfully 
effective little wraps for any 
or every .occasion, while 
they can be slipped off or 
on without any trouble 
according to the many 
variations of climate we 
have to endure in the course 
of a single hour or so. 
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Important Intelligence, 
—The fact is well worth 
noting that the summer 
show of goods at John 
Harris’s, 35, Old Bond 
Street, began on the 25th 
inst. and is now in full 
swing. Anyone who has 
seen their lovely specimens 
of needlework in linen and 
flax thread will need no en- 
couragement to pay a visit, 


were tumbled and creased Sketched at D. H. Evans and Co.'s but I should further like to 


after the first occasion on 

which they were exploited and which hung limply from that time 
and never looked well again until they had been cleaned. The 
linen coats stand the wash tub admirably, the smartest being those 
simply trimmed with @ff/igué of their own material and wide 
lace collars, and I have seen some very charming specimens 
in white canvas linen with a pale blue cape collar partially 
covered with thread lace below which the coat was put into 
deep box pleats all round. Another seasonable fancy is for 
the accordion-pleated voile coats in the softest shades, which 
proclaim themselves as eminently suited for 
race wear; these are for the most part 
trimmed with collars of Irish or Renaissance 
lace and are, of course, unlined. And pre 
suming the weather 
is only amenable 
enough to justify it 
we are promised 
some very lovely 
confections in the 
matter of lace coats 
mounted on chiffon 
for garden party 
and opera wear, 
one of the prettiest 
things I have seen 
for many a long 
day being a speci- 
men of this descrip- 
tion in écru guipure 
strapped with the 


EXQUISITE DIAMOND AND PEARL TIARA 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


remind you that they make 

the smartest of linen costumes throughout the summer at the most 

moderate prices. You can likewise procure the dress linens in the 

piece in all the pretty shades, and you have no idea until you see 
them what perfect river frocks they make. 


Stage Dresses.—I hear that Redfern has been entrusted 
with the designing and creating of some forty dresses for 
that inimitable French actress, Madame Jane Hading, who 
starts a tour extraordinary at our Coronet Theatre early in 
June, whence she travels on through all the 
principal cities of South America, It is 
pleasant to dwell on the preference given 
by admittedly one of the leading French 
enereaes artistes, whose 
fine modistic sense 
is fully on a par 
with her histrionic 
abilities, to an 
English firm ; their 
only regret is that 
they are unable 
through exceptional 
pressure of business 
to execute a dozen 
or so supplementary 
dresses. Needless 
to say the creations 
are all perfect works 
of art. 

DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, June 9 and 24 
Ticket Days, May 27 and June 10 and 25 
Settling Days, May 28 and June 11 and 26 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 


The Reduction.—The great sigh of relief which went up on the 
announcement that at last, after more than seven weary months, 
there was a reduction in the Bank rate bore eloquent testimony to 
the wide-spread feeling that dear money is largely responsible for 
the many troubles that have made the Stock Exchange a mere 
gathering together of grumblers all this year. I am informed 
authoritatively by a leading jobber that when Paul wrote to Timothy, 
“ money is the root of all evil,” he meant deav money. 

Perhaps he did. 

Perhaps what Paul really said was that the dove of money was 
the root of all evil. Possibly someone had been robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, and the former had been grumbling about it. 

The first effect of the reduction—though only to the half-way 
hous? of 34 per cent.—was to harden the gilt-edged market. Consols 
rose for both money and the account, and the Transvaal loan 4. 

There was also a pretty general rally in home rails, where the 
traffics continue to encourage investment buying though there is 
still a great absence of speculative buying. This market, though 
quiet, looks to me fairly healthy. 


Bank Return.—The Bank 
return showed that Lombard 
Street was settling down after the 
Transvaal loan debauch. 
“Other” deposits were down 
418,791,239 and “other ” securi- 
ties 417,755,522, so that the pro- 
portion of the reserve to the 
liabilities rose 14'08 per cent. and 
stood at 51°43 as against 48°11 
twelve months ago, when the 
Bank rate was 3 per cent., 
although the total reserve then 
was only 23} millions as against 
over 25 millions now. 


The American Market.—In 
spite of a sharp rally in New York 
on Thursday—mainly on buying 
orders from London on the reduc- 
tion inthe Bank rate—this market 
continues to cause apprehension 
in many well-informed quarters. Day after day for months prices 
have continued to shrink, and it is freely alleged that the whole 
monetary system on the other side is thoroughly unsound and that 
prices have not by any means touched “bed-rock” as yet, and 
will not do so until after there has been a regular ‘shake out,” 
involving many serious failures and a great upset of American 
trade—which has been unduly inflated for a long time. 

(I earnestly hope that these views are quite too pessimistic, but I 
cannot see my way to advise my readers to touch “* Yankees”? yet, 
though they are now some thirty points below their quotations last 
December, when | advised my readers to “let ’em alone.” 


My Illustration.—I am able this week to place before my readers 
another illustration showing the active progress of the operations for 
cutting a railway in North Borneo along the valley of the Padas 
River. It wasin connection with this railway that the North Borneo 
made an issue of railway bonds earlier in the month. 


The New Brazilian Loan.—This was the principal matter of 
interest last week in the foreign market, and opinion was sharply 
divided as to whether it would or would not be a great success, 
Personally I thought, and still think, that it is a good second-class 
security and will gradually rise. Taking into account the deferred 
payments, the issue price was not much over 88 and yields a little 
over 5} per cent. 

The pessimists pointed out that the Western of Minas Railway 
bonds—a direct obligation of the Brazilian Government and also 
charged on a fair railway—would yield practically the same income. 
This is approximately true, but Western of ‘Minas bonds have never 
been popular. The public has never quite understood their position, 
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and I think these new fives—in market estimation—are more likely 
to be compared with the old 5 per cent. funding bonds, standing at 
102, or the 1895 bonds, standing at 914, than with the Western of 
Minas bonds, standing at.89, though as a matter of fact even these 
were a little dearer than the new bonds at 90 because there was no 
brokerage to pay on applying for the latter and they have not to be 
paid up in full till the end of January, 1904. 


Bank Amalgamation.—At the time of writing it is not known for 
certain whether the proposed amalgamation between the “London 
and Westminster” and the ‘‘Joint Stock” banks will or will not 
come off, though I think it will. 

It is very remarkable how irresistible appears to be the current 
towards amalgamation amongst banks, whilst (as was pointed out 
to me last week by a well-known City director) there seems an 
equally strong current against amalgamation amongst trusts, though 
the advantages are more obvious in the latter case than in the 
former. 

It seemed to me that my friend overlooked the obvious distinction 


. that must be drawn between those dealing with vast sums of borrowed 


NORTH BORNEO—CUTTING RAILWAY TRACK ALONG THE BANK 
OF THE PADAS RIVER 
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money—deposits—liable to be recalled at short notice, or at no notice 
at all, and those dealing with the permanent investment of capital. 


Trade in 1902.—Within the space at my disposal it would not be 
possible for me to attempt a general review of Vol. I., just published, 
of The Annual Statement of the Foreign Trade of the United 
Kingdom as the volume extends to 858 pages foolscap, but I may 
state generally, as the result of my examination of this most interest- 
ing publication, that, in spite of the increased competition with 
which English trade has now to contend, it continues to hold its own 
rather better than I expected. 

Unfortunately for the purposes 
of comparison there have been 
such very large alterations in the 
manner in which the returns are 
divided and grouped that in many 
important industries it is quite 
impossible to arrive at any clear 
conclusion as to whether the trend 
is upward or downward. Com- 
parisons are also rendered difficult 
by the extensive alterations occa- 
sioned by the increased taxation 
of the last few years, the reim- 
position of a sugar tax, and other 
fiscal changes. 


The Chamberlain Speech.— 
Meanwhile all trade and finance 
circles have been stirred by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Imperial Zollverein 
speech in Birmingham and the 
clutter it has created in Canada, 
Germany, Australia, and the Liberal newspapers. It is a tribute to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s immense influence that a speech from him on 
this by no means virgin topic should be capable of producing such a 
commotion. Lord Rosebery at the Burnley Chamber of Commerce 
—of course a non-political assemblage—mildly pointed out that 
without regarding free trade as “ part of the Sermon on the Mount” 
there were very serious practical objections to tampering with a 
system under which our immense trade had assumed its present 
dimensions. These remarks seemed to me of a harmless and non- 
committal character, but, until authoritatively explained, they almost 
created a panic in the pages of some of the Liberal and free-trade 
journals. 

I think it is not necessary for me to follow in their footsteps and 
rush to the conclusion that the whole of England’s settled fiscal 
policy is going to be capsized because Mr. Chamberlain makes a 
speech in favour of his old project of cementing the bonds of union 
between England and her colonies by granting them a continuance 
of free trade, whilst imposing some slight duties on the goods of other 
countries, notwithstanding the fact that three-fourths of our foreign 
trade is done not with the former but with the latter. 


American Opinion.—Some two months ago, whilst discussing 
free trade and protection with a leading New York citizen, he 
hazarded the opinion that in about two years England would 
abandon free trade and adopt protection, and I do not think we 
need fear retaliation from America if, as a matter of Imperial politics, 
we choose to adopt some little inconsistency for the purpose of 
making up to Canada what she has lost by granting England 
preferential rates. 
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The Thin End of the Wedge is what people fear. They make a 
shibboleth of any inconsistency, forgetting apparently that England 
prides herself on her inconsistency. 

Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain is evidently determined not to let 
the grass grow under his feet, but at once to push his Zollverein 
project. 

This is evident from the fact that, following on his Birmingham 
speech, he took the first available opportunity—the debate on old-age 
pensions—to drive home the argument that working-men voters, if 
they want old-age pensions, must vote in favour of his Zollverein 
scheme, 

He wound up his speech in the House of Commons with the 


following significant words :— 

Before entertaining any such scheme you must consider where the money is to 
come from. I do not think that this old-age pension question is a dead question, 
but tt must watt for that reform of our fiscal system which I have already indtcated ts 
necessary and destrable at an early date, 


With the political aspect of these remarkable words or the 
excitement and confusion which they have created in political circles 
I have nothing to do, but it must not be forgotten that they have an 
important bearing on the finances of the country, and in regard to 
this view of the situation it may be wise for me to make a few 
remarks. 

It must not be assumed that an attempt to favour our colonies 
would necessarily mean the general abandonment of free trade and 
the adoption of protection. There is a distinction between favouring 
our colonies and “ protecting ” English manufacturers at the expense 
of English consumers. 

On the other hand, the suggestion that the project is going to 
provide the necessary millions to finance an old-age pension scheme 
would seem to imply large additions to our import duties and 
consequently increased cost of ‘living, requiting increased wages and 
increased difficulties on the part of our manufacturers to compete in 
foreign markets with other manufacturers who pay lower wages. 

‘ Naturally the same cause would greatly increase the difficulties 
of working our railways profitably. 

It must also be borne in mind that protection is a plant of rapid 
growth. As soon as our colonies are protected our home industries 
will clamour for protection too. 

If one gets an advantage it will be used as a conclusive argument 
that others ought to get the same advantage, It is difficult to know 
where to stop. Those who have no protection will point to the 
injustice of their exclusion, and those who have protection will insist 
that they have not enough. 

Next week I hope to review Mr. Leone George Chiozza’s book on 
British Trade and the Zollverein Issue, which he insists is “ not 
written from the point of view of free trade or protection” but is 
simply an attempt to “examine the facts of the case in the light of 
common sense.” 


The Eastern Question.—When I was young—though it used to 
be said that only three European statesmen really understood the 
Eastern question—everyone took some sort of interest in it, but now 
most people in this country seem serenely unconscious that such a 
question exists, and yet the trend of events in the east of Europe is 
such that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that three or four great 
nations armed to the teeth are apparently “ drifting to thunder.” 

It is not that “the sick man” (Turkey) seems any sicklier. On 
the contrary, there are some signs that he may outlive some of his 
doctors, or at least some of those who in the old days took a leading 
part in the endless discussions about winding up his estate. 


Condition of Russia.—If people could find time to think about 
it they would recognise that it is the condition of Russia rather than 
the condition of Turkey that imperils the peace of Europe. 

In the Far East she is burdening her over-strained finances with 
tremendous responsibilities in Manchuria and diligently cultivating 
the anger and enmity of Japan, China, America, England, and 
Germany. 


Finland.—At the other end of her vast dominions, by gross 
breach of faith and cruel tyranny, she is rapidly converting into 
rebels her most loyal, progressive, and law-abiding subjects—the 
peaceful and industrious Finns. 

In almost every other province ruled by the unhappy Czar we 
read of riots, disturbances, famine, ignorance, superstition, and 
disease, whilst from the imperial Court itself come rumours of per- 
plexities and anxieties, blind strugglings after reform, intrigue, and 
even hypnotism. 


The Balkans.—Meanwhile confusion and rebellion, blind out- 
rages and blinder reprisals, are reducing these turbulent provinces to 
a condition of preadamite chaos—and what is it that holds back 
all this weltering confusion from a general conflagration ? 
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The Austrian Emperor.—This aged anc sorely-tried monarch, in 
his pathetic loneliness and desolation, seems the one bulwark of the 
peace of Europe against which the storms rage in vain. 

What will happen when this bulwark passes away ? 

The Foreign Market.—Operators in this market should always 
bear these things in mind, and speculators for the rise even in other 
markets should “ keep a weather eye lifting.” 


NEW ISSUES 


United States of Brazil Government 5 per cent. Loan of 1903. 
—Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons offered £5,500,000 of this 
loan—the whole being £8,500,000—at 90, payable 5 per cent. on 
application, 5 per cent. on allotment, and then 1o per cent. at the 
end of each month till January 28, 1904. 

The prospectus stated that the loan would be secured on the dues 
of the port of Rio de Janeiro. This promptly brought a protest from 
the Rio de Janeiro Harbour and Dock Company, which declared 
that its concession entitled it to levy in gold a 2 per cent. tax on all 
imports. 

The Finance Minister said that this claim was without foundation, 
and the company retorted that the Brazilian courts finally decided in 
favour of the claim last August. The loan, however, proved a great 
success, the lists being closed at eleven a.m, last Friday. On 
Saturday morning it was announced that the company had come to 
terms with the Brazilian Finance Minister, and accordingly they 
formally withdrew their protest and the stock was freely bid for in’ 
the market at } premium. 


The City of Wellington Electric Light and Power Company, 
Ltd., incorporated some thirteen years ago, offers £75,000 5 per 
cent. thirty-year first debentures at the generous discount of 50 per 
cent. The experience of the unfortunate debenture-holders of the 
New Zealand Midland Railway will make many people hesitate to 
touch these debentures—even at a 50 per cent, discount. 


The Johannesburg Land, Building, and Investment Company, 
Ltd., with a capital of £100,000 in £1 shares, offers 26,989 shares 
at par. The prospectus states that the company has been formed 
for the purpose of acquiring and dealing in selected building plots 
or stands in Johannesburg and erecting residential flats or houses 
thereon, and that one of the directors of the company is to be 
nominated by the Swanton Investment Syndicate, Ltd. I hope this 
does not mean that the company has been formed to relieve the 
Swanton Investment Syndicate of “selected building plots or stands 
in Johannesburg” which they have bought as a speculation and 
which they now find they cannot readily sell. 1 advise my readers 
not to take shares in the company unless they can obtain a good 
deal more information about its prospects than is disclosed in the 
prospectus. 

Building speculations are proverbially risky, and at the present 
time building speculations in Johannesburg are peculiarly risky. 
Rents are enormous because the cost of erecting houses in 
Johannesberg is enormous, but in time rents, building materials, 
and labour will all fall, and then perhaps it may be found that this 
company is saddled with ‘a lot of residential flats or houses which 
have cost a lot more than they are worth. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters from the City Editor :-— 


(1) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication but as a guarantee of good faith. 

(2). The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials. 

(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns. If an answer by 
post is required the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped Girected 
envelope. 

(4) Letters should be received as cay as possible by the* City Editor, who will 
endeavour to obtain all reasonable information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 

(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 

(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 

(7) All letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed :— 


The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


